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LIFE AT VASSAR COLLEGE 


BY MARGARET 


HAMILTON 


WELCH 


ILLUSTRATED BY May W. WATKINS 


ASSAR COLLEGE may be 
said to have had a coeduca- 
tional founding. It was the 
thought, indeed, of a broad- 
minded, far-seeing man—Mat- 
thew Vassar—who in his plans 
had the co-operation and assistance in ad- 
vice and criticism of an equally broad-mind- 
ed, far-seeing woman—Miss Lydia Booth, as 
well as of another man— Milo P. Jewett. 
These two warm friends aided the founder 
in every way possible; more than that, the 
persons who have carried on the work which 
Matthew Vassar instituted have been drawn 
almost equally from both sexes. Splendid wo- 
men have been balanced by splendid men in 
the faculty; Maria Mitchell, the astronomer, 
and James Orton, scientist and South-Amer- 
ican explorer; Dr. Eliza Mosher, first woman 
to be admitted to the faculty of Michigan 
University, and Dr. Truman J. Backus, man 
of letters, and one of the most inspiring 





teachers of English known to the college 
world; Lucy Salmon, historian and sociolo- 
gist, and Henry Van Ingen, the lamented art 
critic—these, a few of a long list, past and 
present, that might be thus coupled. 

Passing out through the Dutch city of 
Poughkeepsie by a trolley-line that has re- 
placed the old system of horse-cars familiar 
to the earlier graduates, the end of the road 
brings the traveller to the beginning of his 
quest, the pretty gates opening upon Vassar’s 
campus. Entering through the lodge, hinder- 
ed or questioned by no one, at the end of a 
straight, broad path, stretching across the 
lawn for perhaps three hundred feet, Vassar 
College itself confronts the vision. There are 
other buildings, graceful, imposing, costly, 
scattered about the campus, but it is the big 
main building, the Vassar College for which 
in 1860 the noble donor broke ground with 
the historic spade that still stands in the mu- 
seum, the Vassar College that has meant so 
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much throughout 
the length and 
breadth of this 
land, that is the 
Mecea of the pil- 
grimage. 

Perhaps it is be- 
cause of his French 
extraction that the 
founder modelled 
this building after 
the Tuileries of 
Paris. Whatever 
its inspiration, the grace of the structure, 
notwithstanding its great length—500 feet 
is apparent at a glance. Suilt of plain red 
brick, its first aspect in the early years of its 
existence must have been somewhat staring; 








now, toned down with age and beautifully 
overgrown with ivy that delicate 
traceries up and down, in and out among the 
many windows and over the jutting towers, 
it is rarely beautiful. 

It was Matthew Vassar’s idea from the out- 
set to make this spacious building a great 
home, and in it, at the beginning, were in- 
cluded all the departments needed to carry 
on the college routine. 


sends its 


As the college has 
grown, one after another of these has been 
slipped out from the mother building, but in 
it still centres, as the founder meant it should, 
the real life of the college, and to it comes ev- 
ery day every student who is written down 
in the Vassar register. In the very heart of 


the building, at the top of the staircases 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF VASSAR FROM THE 
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that lead up each side of the massive en- 
trance, is the college chapel. Here every 
night after dinner the students gather for a 
brief service. To an outsider this is one of 
the most impressive scenes of any in the col- 
lege routine. When the bell strikes, from all 
the corridors and the cozy rooms up and down 
the length of the building, from the great 
dormitories outside on the campus, 
trooping by twos and threes, in groups, but 
rarely singly, these bright-faced young wo- 
They flutter into the chapel, and while 
you look the place is filled; the organ peals 
forth its music until the last one is seated; 
the president rises in his place, reads a few 
verses of Scripture, offers a brief prayer, and 
then there is an even-song from those fresh 
young throats that thrills and floats far away 
over the campus in its soft-toned melody. 
If the occasional visitor finds a pinch at her 
heart-strings and a blur in her eyes as she lis- 
tens, it is because the thought comes to her 
that here within the chapel walls are crystal- 
lized the sweetness and light of hundreds 
of homes—homes in which this radiance must 
be sadly missed. 

But with. the close of the song these 
thoughts vanish; the assembly disperses, the 
Seniors leading the way by twos, and the 
others following quickly in their footsteps, 
to scatter as they came. Groups linger in the 
halls and parlors chatting with callers or 
visiting with each other; the campus is live- 
ly with figures crossing it to their respective 
halls, and the myriad windows of the main 


come 


men. 
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building twinkling with lights show that the 
pretty rooms inside its sheltering walls have 
found their occupants again. The ten- 
o’clock bell sees the lights fade and die out; 
the great doors of the building and its an- 
nexes are closed, and over the campus steal 
night and slumber. 

The government of this great body of stu- 
dents is a distinctive feature of the college. 
It is in the hands of the Students’ Associa- 
tion, an organization to which every student 
in the college is eligible, and to which prac- 
tically every one belongs. The president of 
the association is a member of the Senior 
class, and her place, and that of the presi- 
dent of the Senior class, are the two chief 
honors of the last year of college. The asso- 
ciation is conducted on a simple plan. The 
president has her proxy in the hall president 
—that is, the student who is elected to repre- 
sent her in each of the dormitory halls—and 
in the corridor representatives, who in their 
turn stand for the hall presidents in the dif- 
ferent parts of each building. These hall 
presidents and corridor representatives, to- 
gether with the president and chief officers 
of the association, constitute the executive 
board. It is, however, through the weekly 
meetings of the whole membership of the as- 
that the body of Vassar stu- 
dents is governed. At this time they are ad- 
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dressed by the association president, and ev- 
ery matter, small or great, that it is neces- 
sary to bring to their attention is presented 
and discussed. Peculiar qualities are needed 
for the presidency of the Students’ Associa- 
tion, but every class can furnish an ideal 
leader. The system itself produces its own 
leaders, developing, as it does, a spirit of 
broad-mindedness and noblesse oblige. The 
most difficult year in the matter of regulation 
of conduct is naturally the first. Freshmen, 
coming from preparatory schools where many 
rules prevail, show sometimes a tendency to 
make license out of their freedom; soon, how- 
ever, they get the right attitude, and then, 
through the association, are born a deference 
and sense of loyalty to their alma mater. 

In close alliance, guarding Vassar’s best in- 
terests, stand each year three members of the 
Senior class—its president, the president of 
the Students’ Association, and the president 
of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion. With entirely distinct and separate re- 
sponsibilities, they yet work in harmony and 
for the inspiration of the student body. In 
the matter of personal sacredness, if the word 
may be permitted, the Senior president is 
probably the most representative. Her nod 
is reputation; her intimacy, fame. That, 
more than once, this supreme honor should be 
accorded to a young woman holding a scholar- 
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THE DAISY CHAIN. 
ship or working her way through college with 
the assistance of various financial aids pos- 
sible to the undergraduate, is only another 
evidence of the democracy of Vassar, or rath- 
er of the aristocracy which is maintained 
there by character and brains. 

The lighter side of Vassar life is as im- 
portant as its intellectual and moral side. 
Clayety and light-heartedness are the rightful 
portion of the great company gathered with- 
in its walls, denizens as they are of the 
jocund land of youth, and royally is it meted 
out to them in the halls of their foster-mo- 
ther. Before the eager young Freshman has 
unpacked her brand-new dress-suit case she 
hears of the happiness immediately before her. 
There is first the ride to Mohonk, which is 
an annual outing of some bright October Sat- 
urday, shared only by the Freshman and 
Senior classes. The start is made early in the 
morning, the girls packed in long stages call- 
ed barges, the river crossed in the funny lit- 
tle ferry-boat, ancient and traditional to many 
Vassar classes, and the hill climbed and pla- 
teau traversed through the golden autumn 
sunshine to the lovely lake among the trees 
where Quaker hospitality is waiting. Hours 
are passed here in frolic and laughter, to be 
followed by the journey back in the soft, 
early dusk, while the echoes of hill and river 
resound with the music of class call and col- 
lege song. The next pleasure is the beauti- 
ful reception which the Sophomores give to 
the Freshmen in early November. This is 
most ceremonious and formal; each Freshman 
is specially invited weeks beforehand by a 
Sophomore, who sends her flowers on the 
great day, calls for her in the evening, and 
fills her dance-card like the 


most devoted 
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swain. A little later the 
Freshman will have a 
chance to see her first hall 
play, to get seats at which 
she has patiently served 
her time days in advance 
in the long line extend- 
ing from the _ ticket-office. These waits 
would be tiresome, indeed, for the place must 
often be held many hours, but the girls di- 
vide the service, six usually uniting to take 
seats together, and the bliss of realization on 
the eventful evening more than compensates 
for any tedium beforehand. Four hall plays 
are given each year by Philalethea, the mo- 
ther of all Vassar clubs, dating from 1865, 
besides the lesser theatricals in the shape of 
comedies and farces, of which each of 
“ Phil’s ” four chapters is responsible for four. 
The hall plays given in the pretty Philalethe- 
an Hall, which occupies the entire second floor 
of the gymnasium building, are growing to be 
more and more ambitious affairs. This year 
the association gave for its first programme 
“Nance Oldfield,” by Charles Reade, and 
“The Intruder,” by Maurice Maeterlinck, it 
having been decided to advance the standard 
from the lighter comedies in vogue in former 
years to plays that have an accepted literary 
value. A few years ago Vassar gave a Greek 
play which won her wide renown—the fame, 
indeed, of the dignity and effect of “ Antig- 
one” as represented by Vassar undergrad- 
uates is still resting brightly upon the dra- 
matic annals of the college. 

The diversions mentioned are scarcely the 
beginning of the interesting things that hap- 
pen. Every outside holiday is appropriately 
observed, and it goes without saying that 
those commemorative of college history are 
suitably celebrated. The two formal social 
functions to which the outside world (the 
world of dress-coats) may come are the 
“Phil” reception and that given in honor 
of Founder’s day. Hallowe’en, Saint Valen- 
tine’s day, Washington’s birthday, and the 








rest of the lesser holi- 
days of the year have 
their due and jolly ob- 
servance. Thanksgiv- 
ing is a_ splendid 
feast and festival in 
whose enjoyment the 
participants, girls 
from far-away homes, 
are almost coaxed into 
forgetfulness of their 
absence from the fami- 
ly hearthstone. Of 
the Commencement 
events, Class day is 
the most picturesque. 
It begins the day be- 
fore, when the Sopho- 
mores go out into the 
fields white with dai- 
sies and gather the 
starry blooms for their 
sister class. The next 
morning bright and 
early is begun the 
weaving of -the great 
chain, which, a hun- 
dred and eighty feet 
long, is borne over the 
shoulders of sixteen of 
the fairest members of 
the Junior class. 
This daisy-chain pro- 
cession across the cam- 
pus, set in the glory 
of a rare June day, 
once seen can never be 
forgotten. Last year, 
for the first time at 
Commencement, Vas- 
sar celebrated its lat- 
est honor, the found- 
ing there of a chapter 
of the Phi Beta Kap- 
pa Society. Not one 
of all the women’s 
colleges can boast of 
this distinction, and 
Vassar has held her 
head higher than ever 
among them since it 
was accorded to her 
over a_ year before. 
The initial Phi Beta 
Kappa address was de- 
livered in June of this 
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year by Professor 
Franklin H. Giddings, 
of Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

Two debating clubs 
are counted in the list 
of college societies, the 
two including alter- 
nate classes. The 
yearly debate between 
these two societies for 
the championship is 
one of the brilliant 
events. Another organ- 
ization at Vassar is the 
Teachers’ Club, which 
is made up not only 
of students who ex- 
pect to become teach- 
ers, but of those who 
are interested in the 
profession on various 
grounds. In addition 
to the study of : ped- 
agogy the club makes 
itself competent to 
give practical help to 
its members through a 
knowledge of teachers’ 
agencies, yages, re- 
quirements, supply 
and demand, ete. 
Other clubs need only 
to be named to indi- 
eate their motives. 
The Current Topics 
Club, the Dickens 
Club, the Shakspere 
Club, Civitas, the 
Contemporary Club, a 
literary society, be- 
sides the college Glee 
Club, and the Mando- 
lin and Guitar Club, 
and more. 

The out-door life of 
Vassar is so important 
a part of a college 
course there that one 
might say it is fully 
half of it. The beau- 
ty of the extensive 
grounds, and of the 
surrounding country, 
is a constant call to 
outside activity. The 
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A TALK 


WITH JOHN BURROUGHS, 


athletic contests, for which much preparation 
in the open air as well as in the gymnasium 
is necessary, are only one of its phases. 
Golfing, rowing on the lake, or skating on it 
in winter, and always the long, delightful 
walks possible in every direction, tempt the 
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girls continually and make the obligatory 
daily exercise a chief recreation. A fa- 
vorite pilgrimage on some mellow au- 
tumn day or tender spring morning when 
the soft wind and tremulous haze mean 
bursting life, is to the not-far-away home 
of John Burroughs. The venerable nat- 
uralist is a valued friend to the Vassar 
girl, who marks the day she spends with 
him in his woodland cottage, or rather 
out of it, for neither guest nor host will 
stay in-doors, with a white stone. The 
river, too, offers its al-fresco opportuni- 
ties; the Hudson is sleepy and quiet at 
this point, and though rowing on the 
river is not allowed, there are little 
tramp steam-tugs to be had for the get- 
ting together, in which companies of 
girls float happily on the stream in the 
bright days of fall and early summer. 
More extended trips on larger steamers are 
taken on formal occasions when class enter- 
tains class. 

College friendships are accepted every- 
where as typical of the most abiding inti- 
macy. In Vassar, from the very plan of the 








life there, the single- 
building system, as dis- 
tinct from the “ cot- 
tage” or “ group ar- 


rangement esteemed 


now in many colleges, 
the very perfection of 
this comradeship seems 
to be touched. Only the 
girl who felt the 


warmth and glow in her 


has 


life through the four 
years she has- spent 
away from her first 
home can appreciate 
just what it means. 


Even those who look on, 
however, catch some- 
thing of the sweetness 
of its affection. The 
college is a great sister- 
hood, sharing all joys 
and sorrows in common 
like the members of a 
single family. A girl’s 
mother is coming on a 
train scheduled with no 
regard for a recitation 
in mathematics; the 
daughter cannot meet 
her, but another’s 


daughter can. 
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“ His ideal was to develop a strong wo- 


man who should yet be gentle, for he 


have 
time, that 
odious, 


other minds 
before and 
without 


the gentleness that 


knew, as perceiving 


known since his 
strength 
while 


is intolerable.” 


gentleness is 
misses strength 
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“ 


You have only five 
minutes to catch the 
car,” breathlessly gasps 
the real daughter, burst- 


ing in on a roommate 
or chum. “ Mother’s 
coming on the 2:43. 
Hurry to meet her; 


this is my trig hour.” 
The fact that the 
daughter pro tem has 
never seen this particu- 
lar mother makes not 
the slightest difference; 
appreciates the 
situation and arises to 
the emergency. At the 
station half a dozen pos- 
sible mothers descend 
from the train, but the 
mother is quickly found, 
and told with a welcom- 
ing smile by the substi- 
tute: “I’m Helen; Jean 
couldn’t come because 
this is her trig hour.” 
Then she takes the bag, 


she 


and escorts Jean’s 
mother out to college 
and takes care of her 


till Jean is released, or, 
if a recitation of her 
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AN IDLE HOUR. 


own is imminent, she turns her over to a third 
“daughter,” who is only another Jean, or 
Helen, called Kate. And if the pleasures of 
mothers and “spreads” and invitations to 
Smith’s, the Poughkeepsie restaurant sacred 
to Vassar patronage, are shared, so also are 
the rough places in college experiences. Suf- 
fering hours in the infirmary are lessened 
with flowers and loving messages which, the 
moment convalescence sets in, blossom into 
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cheering companionship. “Bad news from 
home ” of any sort is a sentence that at once 
envelops its recipient with the most devoted 
attention, and if, as sometimes happens, the 
“bad” news grows to “worse” and “the 
worst,” its blow is lightened, as much as may 
be, by the tenderest sympathy. 

In all that has been said—a brief and in- 
complete summary of undergraduate life at 
this pioneer college for women—little hint 
has been given of that intangible element 
which has imparted to the college its recog- 
nized and distinctive influence. One scarcely 
knows just how to trace or designate the fine 
spirit which seems to enfold Vassar like a 
cloud. The visitor feels it before she has fin- 
ished the first day at 
the college, the student 
breathes it in until it be- 
comes a part of her very 
being—a quality that 
never leaves her through- 
out all her life. The cur- 
riculum of the college is 
the usual one — except 
that it is higher than most 
—of similar institutions. 
It is not that alone which 
makes Vassar powerful 
and animates her daugh- 
ters long after they have 
left her protecting halls; 
it is rather this indefinable 
Vassar spirit which has 
begotten a noble womanliness, bereft of senti- 
mentality, that carries its leaven up and 
down the earth. 

Vassar is, first of all, sane and practical; 
these qualities were put in the corner-stone 
of the building, and they have pervaded the 
entire atmosphere. Under its present vigor- 
ous administration they have been markedly 
developed. Dr. Taylor has encouraged the 
maintenance of Vassar’s high intellectuality, 
but he has never forgotten that the life, in- 
fluence, and association of the college are 
as potent and necessary factors in character- 
building as the education got from text- 
books. His worth to the college has been 
recognized from the time he became its head; 
it was sharply emphasized a year or two ago, 
when an invitation to him from Brown Uni- 
versity, silhouetted a Vassar without Dr. Tay- 
lor against the collegiate sky. Then it was 
seen truly what a power his wisdom, his 
force, and his magnetism have been, and 
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trustees, alumnez, and campus united in pro- 
test and entreaty. It was a momentous 
crisis. The president of a man’s college is 
not difficult to find; the man who can be the 
president and inspiration of a woman’s col- 
lege is rare, and needs long and difficult seek- 
ing—fortunate Vassar that she has found 
and keeps him! 

The idea that there is anything abnormal 
in a college life for girls is fast passing away. 
The cosege girl may still be a problem to 
some persons, she is not in the least one to 
herself, or to those who know her best. The 
average girl goes to college for the reason 
that her brother goes, to get a little longer 
training of mind and discipline of character 
before the work of life, whatever that may be, 
is entered upon. Matthew Vassar in estab- 
lishing the college which bears his name had 
a sharp appreciation of the value of know- 
ledge, but his appreciation was equally keen 
of the value to the world at large of the true 
woman. His ideal was to develop a strong 
woman who should yet be gentle, for he knew, 
as other perceiving minds have known be- 
fore and since his time, that strength with- 
cut gentleness is odious, while the gentleness 
that misses strength is intolerable. 

For this large aim Vassar has ever reached. 

The institution was, perhaps, somewhat 
handicapped in the early years of its life be- 
cause of its very leadership in the college 
movement for women. If, however, it has had 
occasionally, in the more distant past, to 
make a stepping-stone of its “dead self” it 
has always been, truly, to reach “higher 
things.” 

To-day, Vassar as it has grown to be, stands 
pre-eminent among women’s colleges for a 


rounded complete womanhood. Vassar wo- 
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men enter any depart- 
ment of life, or effort, 
with the confidence se- 
cured by purpose and 
with the modesty born 
of a trained but still 
listening mind. To 
give such a daughter 
to the home, such a 
wife to the husband, 
such a mother to the 
children, such a eciti- 














A GOAL FOR 1901. 


zen, in fact, to the world, in whatever station 
it may please fate to place her, was the high 
thought of its founder, and finely is it being 
wrought out. 
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FLOWER PIECES 


IV. Mountain Laurel 





By MARY E.WILKINS 





ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES BROUGHTON 


of the village, consequently the sun rose 

behind it. When the full radiance 
crowned it at last, the dewy depths of the 
shadows were revealed, mysterious lights as of 
the very watch-fires of the day gleamed out, 
and here and there silver threads of mountain 
torrents dazzled as with diamonds. But the 
laurel of course could not be seen from the 
village; only to the farer in the mountain- 
ways were its gorgeous thickets display- 
ed. 

There was a marvellous growth of it on 
Ladd’s Mountain. Young people used to 
make parties to climb the mountain, and go 
home laden with great bunches of the superb 
chintz-patterned blossoms. In the winter its 
glossy evergreen leaves were in high demand 
for Christmas wreaths and decorations. But 
Samuel Ladd was the one who set the greatest 
value upon it. It had reached for him its 
highest beauty, being more to him than it- 
self, and having, in a sense, flowered out be- 
yond its own natural scope, in a far-reaching 
influence upon a human soul. 


[ocr MOUNTAIN was to the eastward 
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Samuel Ladd actually owned the mountain, 
and land in the fullest sense. 
Formerly a wide stretch of fertile meadows 
on the river bank below had belonged to his 
family, now only the mountain remained. 
There was searcely an acre of hay or pasturage 
its rocky sides. Even the wood was of 
scanty growth and undesirable kinds. There 
was more laurel than anything else on Ladd’s 
Mountain. 

The Ladd house was half-way up the south- 
ern slope of the mountain, where the rough 
road ended, and the rougher path to the sum- 
mit The house on a narrow 
level of cultivated fields, a natural terrace of 
the mountain. There Samuel Ladd had been 
born, and there he had lived his whole life; 
he was nearly forty years old. He had been 
one of a large family—six brothers and three 
sisters—but one was gone. Only the 
oldest two sisters had lived until middle life. 
They, two round-shouldered, hopelessly pa- 
tient-faced women, died of consumption when 
Samuel was in his twenties. After that he 
lived alone except during the busy season of 
the year, when he hired help from the village. 
Although a young man, he never sought com- 


was poor 


on 


began. stood 


every 


panions. He never cared for any of the 
village merrymakings. Through the long 


winter evenings and the long storms he re- 
mained alone over his one fire, listening to 
the shrieking of the mountain wind around 
the old farm-house, but he was never in the 
fullest sense lonely. He possessed an imagi- 
nation that, joined to the other qualities of 
brain needful, might have made him a great 
poet. 

To this man none of his family was 
really dead, but lived in a sublimated and 
wonderful fashion. His father’s poor body 
lay in the graveyard in the village, 
but in his stead sat, for the son’s fancy, in 
his old place beside the hearth, a splendid stal- 
wart figure radiant with the enjoyment of 


over 


life, and instead of the feeble and worn 
mother was a grand creature as full of 


strength and grace as a mountain pine. And 
the two round-shouldered women, his sisters 
who had dragged away their loveless lives in 
this mountain solitude, reappeared to the fair 
fancy of their young brother in all their lost 
loveliness and hope of youth. Samuel never 
imagined them as they had really been, but 
always as they might have been had time and 
trouble not touched them. One might have 
wondered if the boy, through his affection, 
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had always seen his lost dear ones as he after- 
ward pictured them to himself, and had actu- 
ally never realized their true aspects in other 
eyes. 

On moonlight nights in summer, sitting 
peacefully on the step of the door overlook- 
ing the valley, seeing the village below as 
through the waves of a shifting silver flood, 
his beautiful young sisters used to come and 
sit beside him, and they talked together. 
Samuel’s sisters were much more companions 
dead for him than when living, since he was 
so at liberty to reanimate them into accord 
with himself. 

In life they had paid little attention to 
their younger brother. They had had 
their whole strength taken and exhausted 
by their treadmill of narrow duties, and the 
slow grinding of their hearts on the wheel of 
disappointment of the main ends of life. 
They had become breathing inanities of wo- 
men, neither kind nor unkind, neither gloomy 
nor cheerful, sunken into as stupidly selfish 
regard of their own standing and feeding 
places as cows. But Samuel had invested 
them both when they were gone, and maybe 
when they were still drudging along their 
narrow paths of earth, with such garments of 
glory that they had not known themselves in 
them, not even in their dim orthodox imagina- 
tions of their future harped and winged 
estates. Their brother made of them shapes 
infinitely more desirable than those of their 
own conception, and transcended, as love can 
often do, their dreams even of their own 
good. 

When, one day some ten years after his last 
sister died, a party of young people came 
up the mountain, and among them was a 
strange young girl, such a beauty that people 
turned to look after her, Samuel astonished 
the man who was working for him that sum- 
mer by remarking that that girl looked like 
his sister Eunice. 

“What?” cried the man, with an incredu- 
lous stare. He was a young fellow of about 
Samuel’s age, full of stolid energy like an ox. 
He was a good farm-hand, and was earning 
enough money to buy a farm in the village, 
and marry. 

“She looks as my sister Eunice used to,” 
said Samuel. 

“Your sister Eunice! Good Lord!” cried 
the man. “ Your sister Eunice! Why, your 
sister Eunice was as thin as a lath, and 
stooped till she was ’most double, and her skin 
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was yellow as saffron, and her eyes like a 
fish’s! That girl look like your sister Eunice! 
You’re stun blind, Sammy.” 

Samuel gazed at the girl who was seated 
with her companions on the stone wall across 
the road, resting before they began the harder 
part of the ascent. He compared her laugh- 
ing eyes, her sweet rosy cheeks and lips, her 
yellow hair, her lovely young shoulders, with 
his memory of his poor dead sister’s, and 
wrought upon by some divine alchemy of love, 
he found the same likeness as before. “I 
should almost take her for Eunice if I didn’t 
know,” he said, with mild persistency. 

“ You’re a fool,” said the hired man. 

Samuel made no reply; he was meditating; 
his forehead knitted over his deep-set pale 
blue eyes. When the party had left their 
resting-place on the stone wall, and had dis- 
appeared up the mountain path, he went 
promptly into the house. 

“ Be n’t you goin’ to turn that hay?” the 
hired man called after him wonderingly. 

“No,” said Samuel, gently but decisively. 

The hired man stood staring a moment, 
after the door closed behind Samuel, then he 
whistled, and slouched off to the hay-field 
at the right of the house. , 

When the little party returned Samuel was 
dressed in his best; he had shaved and brush- 
ed his long sallow locks, he had put on a 
clean shirt with an obsolete rasping collar, 
and a black tie which his sister Eunice had 
made for him out of a piece of her black silk 
dress. His suit was one which had belonged 
to his father, and it hung in loose folds on his 
lank figure. Besides all this, Samuel wore in 
his button-hole a sprig of mountain laurel. 
The long-unused parlor was open, and the 
paper curtains flapped in the wind like 
flowered green sails. The hired man out in 
the field saw them blowing, and made an 
errand around to the front of the house to 
get a drink of water from the well in the 
yard. He gulped it down with long stares 
over the brim of the dipper. When he passed 
the parlor windows he cast a shrewd and com- 
prehensive stare at the interior and went on, 
whistling again. Samuel had set a great 
glass pitcher of milk on the mahogany card- 
table in the parlor. He had looked forlornly 
in his bachelor larder for some dainty to ac- 
company the milk, but there was nothing ex- 
cept cold vegetables, a ham bone, some eggs, 
and cheese. Then he had searched the cellar, 
and brought up triumphantly two little tum- 
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blers of currant jelly which had survived since 
his sister Eunice’s time. He set out those 
on the card-table beside the milk, with six of 
the best china plates, and six teaspoons. 
After that he hastened out behind the house, 
and broke off branches of the mountain 
laurel which was in full blossom. He filled 
an old copper-gilt pitcher, which was precious, 
though he did not know it, with the laurel, 
and stuck the sprig in his coat. 

He stood on his front door-step when the 
four girls and the two young men who made 
up the party reached it. He was flaming 
with bashfulness, but resolute in his purpose. 
He invited them all in to have some refresh- 
ment. There was a moment’s hesitation; the 
girls stared at him, then at one another with 
covert smiles. Samuel Ladd’s name had be- 
come a synonym in the village for rustic un- 
couthness and abashedness, and this was un- 
precedented. Then the beauty, who was a 
school-teacher from another town, took the 
lead. She accepted the invitation promptly, 
and followed Sanuel into the house and the 
best parlor. Covert smiles became in the 
case of two hysterical girls almost open merri- 
ment at the sight of the refreshment spread 
before them, but the school-teacher’s manner 
was perfect. 

“ How delicious!” she cried. “ New milk! 
And I don’t know when I have had any cur- 
rant jelly! It is currant jelly, isn’t it, Mr. 
Ladd? Yes, I thought so.” 

When the guests left the school-teacher 
bore in triumph the beautiful copper-gilt 
pitcher which she had admired, and which 
Samuel had urged upon her acceptance. One 
of the young men carried for her the great 
bouquet of mountain laurel. Samuel stood 
looking after them. He had never been in 
his whole life so happy after the fashion of 
other men. 

That evening he stole down the mountain 
to the farm-house at the foot where the 
school-teacher boarded. He was going court- 
ing for the first time in his life. He was 
dressed in his best, he wore an ancient silk 
hat which had belonged to his father when 
a young man, he had a fresh sprig of laurel 
in his button-hole, and he carried a superb 
bunch of it. 

But just as he reached the gate of the farm- 
house where the school-teacher boarded an- 
other man was going up the flower-bordered 
path to the front door, and he recognized him 
as one of the party who had climbed the 
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mountain in the afternoon. He 
was a stranger from the city who 
was in the village on some en- 
gineering business. 

Samuel waited in the shadow 
of a bush at the gate until the 
other man had been admitted, 
then he turned away, but not be- 
fore Mrs. Cutting, the woman of 
the house, had espied him. She 
was crossing the road from the 
field with a basket of greens, and 
she hailed him. “ Hullo, Sam- 
uel!” said she. “Couldn’t you 
get in? The school-teacher is “THE MILTON HE PORED OVER FOR HOURS.” 
there. I should have thought she Drawn by Cuarues Broveuton. 
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would have gone to the door. Did you 
knock ?” 
Samuel stood before the woman, and he 


seemed to be settling down into his very boots 
with an abashedness which was almost igno- 


miny. “I guess I won’t go in,” said he. “I 
guess she’s got company.” 

Mrs. Cutting laughed significantly. 

“Well, mebbe you’d better not if he’s 


said she. “It’s Mr. Crane, I s’pose. 
He’s payin’ attention to her. He comes every 
night. Mebbe you’d better not go in; still, as 
long as you’ve come—” 

“T guess I won’t go in,” replied Samuel, 
with a pathetic, breathless kind of dignity. 
He was quite pale. He extended the great 


” 
come, 


bunch of laurel. “ Mebbe you'll give her 
these flowers by-and-by, when he’s gone,” 
said he. 


“Land!” cried the woman, “she’s got a 
bunch as big as my head now. I don’t see 
what she can do with any more. But she'll 
be jest as much obliged to you, Samuel.” 

“ All right,” said Samuel. 

Samuel went up the mountain with his de- 
spised offering of laurel. When he reached 
the terrace upon which his house stood, he 
paused and looked over the valley; the culti- 
vated fields and gardens, the river, and the 


white village beyond, all wavering under the. 


silver film of moonlight into outlines of ima- 
ginary beauty. “Seems to me I never knew 
this house high,” he muttered. 
Without knowing it, he had reached a new 
spiritual outlook, and even a material land- 
farther beneath his material 


stood so 


scape seemed 
mountain. 


There was still a pained expression on his 


‘ace when he entered his house, but it vanish- * 


ed at A moonbeam lay athwart the 
kitchen floor, and in it stood, white and fair, 
and radiant with smiles, beautiful beyond her 
utmost compass of pretty youthfulness, the 
virl who was at that moment sitting with her 
lover in the farm-house in the valley. 

“Lord! I forgot that,” said Samuel Ladd. 
“T can always have her this way as long as I 
live.” 

Presently the few people who came up the 
mountain wondered what had started Samuel 
Ladd fixing up his house. He took a little 
hoard from the savings-bank, put the old 
place in perfect repair, and made some im- 
There was a new portico at the 
front door, with a climbing rose trained over 
it, lace curtains swayed at the parlor windows. 


once, 


provements. 
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People began to surmise that Samuel Ladd 
was going to get married, but they were at a 
loss for the bride. None of them dreamed that 
the man had refurnished his house, not for 
a bride, but for a home for the most precious 
imagination of his soul. And the refurnish- 
ing did not extend to'his house alone, for 
ever afterward he was dainty, even to punctil- 
iousness, in his attire. No man in the village 
wore more carefully brushed and mended 
clothes, or was more religiously shaven, and 
that although he lived days and weeks on his 
farm with no human eye to look upon him. 
The pretty school-teacher did not return 
after the close of the spring term. She mar- 
ried the young engineer, and went to live in 
a distant city. Samuel saw the notice of her 
marriage in the paper; he cut it out, and 
pasted it on a fly-leaf of his copy of Paradise 
Lost. He hesitated awhile between that and 
the Bible, but finally decided in favor of the 
former. Samuel had a small assortment of 
books, mostly of a religious character, with 
the exception of a History of Massachusetts. 
He cared especially for the Bible and the 
Milton. The Milton he pored over for hours 
at a time, but mostly for purposes of com- 
parison after he began to write himself, 
which he did soon after the school-teacher 
left the village. This pretty, usual girl be- 
came, without knowing it, in a humble, al- 
most ludicrous fashion, a species of Laura 
to this rustic, inglorious Petrarch. Almost 
simultaneously with Samuel Ladd’s love 
there awakened within him that desire, which 
has from all time awakened in such 
to achieve, and succeed, and win fame, for 
love’s sake. This male of his species had 
found, along with his love, his song, albeit it 
was a poor and discordant one. He looked 
at the laurel-bushes, and a faint conception 
of their eternal symbolism came to him. He 
had no creative talent, so he followed the one 
poet whom he knew, afar off with pompous 
halts and hitches of imitation. He filled 
reams of foolscap with trite sentiments, and 
weighty platitudes, in a babel of strange 
rhymes and sonorous syllables and swollen 
metres. Samuel was fond of marching up 
and down in either his orchard or his parlor, 
and mouthing his own poetry with solemn 
emphasis, his hands clasped rigidly behind 
his back. Sometimes his hired man used to 
overhear him, and stand aloof and listen, 
grinning. Gradually the report spread that 
Samuel Ladd wasn’t quite in his right mind, 


wise, 
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though he seemed sane enough in all his 
business dealings. Occasionally the young 
people passing the house on their way to the 
summit used to hear Samuel declaiming, and 
stopped and stared, and nudged one 
other. 


an- 

These young creatures travelling along the 
common track of daily life, with all its way- 
side weeds as giant trees to their perspec- 
tives, saw much to jest at in the painful and 
futile efforts of this poor brother to raise 
himself above their level. When he fell back, 
or thought himself above when he was still 
below, they were keen to see the absurdity 
of it, being themselves accurately balanced to 
detect any eccentricity of orbit. However, 
they were kind to him. Often they used to 
stop on their way down the mountain, and 
leave the remnants of their luncheons for the 
poor old bachelor with no woman to cook the 
village dainties for him. Samuel was fond 
of presenting them in return with copies of 
his poems. 

Samuel never essayed the issuing of his 
poems in a legitimate fashion by a _ pub- 
lisher. He spent all his little savings, and 
went without food, to have them 
printed at his own expense, in paper-covered 
volumes by a local printer. These he used to 
give away: he never sold them; he was above 
that. He went about the village leaving the 
books at the doors, and it was the proudest day 
of his whole life. 
ing, not even the girl whom he loved. 


necessary 


He knew of nothing want- 
He 
was conscious of possessing something be- 
yond her, which still included her; that which 
he had made of himself for her sake. 


One May, long after the pretty school- 
teacher had married and gone away, she came 
back to the village, and one afternoon she 
joined a party for climbing the mountain 


and gathering laurel. Samuel, sitting in his 
doorway, saw her, and never knew her, and 
she had forgotten him. She had grown old, 
and all her pretty individualities, her diamond 


facets of character, had been rubbed smooth 
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into utter commonness by the friction of an 
utterly common life. Her youthful bloom 
had gone, and something more; the essential 
perfume which had crowned and winged the 
bloom. Samuel looked at her as she passed, 
then he turned away; and she looked at him, 
and turned away also. 

“That’s Samuel Ladd,” said a woman at 
her side. “He writes poetry. 
crazy.” 

“ He looks queer,” assented the other. She 
had seen neither Samuel as he was, nor, be- 
side him, her own glorified image, that self to 
which she could never attain on earth, fade- 
less in transcendent youth, while she, coarse 
and common, passed on. Samuel held a 
volume of his poems in his hand; he had 
been reading them aloud to himself. Utter 
dross though they might be, they had yet not 
failed in the mission of perfect art. They 
had filled a soul with the conviction of work 
well done, and the elation of success. After 
all, the worker is more than the work, and he 
who does his best with poor tools may crown 
himself with genuine laurels. 

Samuel had planted laurel closely around 
his house, and his windows were almost hid- 
den by it. 
and 


He’s sort of 


All Samuel’s rooms were, summer 
winter, in a green twilight with the 
laurel, as was perhaps his mind. He loved it 
at all times, but especially in its blooming 
season, as now. 

Between those great bushes, resplendent 
with their white and rosy stars and evergreen 
leaves, sat the poor poet and lover, who had 
fed all his life upon the honey in his own 
soul in lieu of any other, and perhaps nourish- 
ed himself to his own waste, but to his own 
happiness. No happier soul was there in the 
valley below, no happier soul ever came May- 
ing up the mountain-side. Sitting there be- 
neath the shade of his splendid symbolic 
flowers, with his fadeless ideal to wife, and 
his consciousness of an artist soul invincible 
by any poverty of art, he was one of the hap- 
piest crowned heads in the world. 
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THE VILLAGE STREET 


BY KATHARINE PYLE.—ILLUSTRATED BY SARAH S&S. STILWEI.L 


From nine till twelve the village street But when the bell has rung for noon, 


In sunny silence lies. 
The chickens rustle in the dust, 
The old dog snaps at flies. 


Then, with a tramp and shout, 
The children of the village school 
In haste come pouring out. 





They run, and jump, and swing their books, 
And such a noise they make 

That all the sunny, sleeping street 
Seems suddenly to wake. 











EIGHTH LESSON 


T is the loveliest morning 
imaginable. Would that I 
could wander through woods 


But I must first 


eich 
ne and fields! 
* have my usual chat with my 
readers, and take rest later on, 
if | am to lay before them an accurate ac- 
count of my experiences. 





The programme of my pupils’ recital 
yesterday bore the names of twenty pu- 
pils, among whom were two young married 
ladies: two, however, were ill on the day 
previous, so only eighteen sang. An “ audi- 
tion,” or public hearing, is a source of great 
excitement and responsibility for the teacher; 
he or she is dependent upon the mental and 
physical condition, and upon the skill, of the 
more or less nervous débutantes, who, at the 
end of the school-year, are summoned, in 
presence of hundreds of listeners, to give an 
account of their powers and attainments. 
These annual events occur in the Salle 
Erard. 

The weather was almost unbearable, and 
| left my house in low spirits, fearing that 
the might put several of my 
pupils hors de combat. Happily, on my ar- 
rival, I beheld eighteen young women, like 
good and valiant soldiers, assembled to greet 
me in the artistes’ foyer, and my depressed 
spirits rose again. Let me set down at once 
that the success of the “ audition ” quite ex- 
ceeded my expectations, and that the public 
received with the greatest enthusiasm the 
pupils intended for the concert-room, and dis- 
tinguished particularly the students of the 
Opera Class by clamorous and repeated re- 
calls. 

The arrangements incidental to an “ audi- 
tion ” are not easily perfected; in the framing 
of the programme one encounters numberless 
No one will be first on the list, 
and no one last. So this time, to avoid re- 
proachful looks and tears, I had recourse to 
the alphabet, as they do in the Paris Con- 
But in this too I found unfore- 


temperature 


“ 


‘ 


obstacles. 


servatoire. 


seen and serious difficulties. Singers have no 
end of whims and caprices, and I saw hot 
tears streaming from many eyes, hands ex- 
tended in entreaty, and fierce glances aimed 
as if to transfix me; my courage failed me, 
and I gave up the alphabet. 

Just then, quite unexpectedly, a young 
English woman, Miss Katherine Gladhill, 
stepped up to me and said: “ Dear Madam, I 
am ready to sing the first number.” I grate- 
fully pressed her soft white hand, but her 
artistic self-sacrifice was more handsomely re- 
warded later on, for in Massenet’s “ Ave 
Maria ” (“ Méditation de Thais ”), beautifully 
accompanied upon the violin by M. Tous- 
saint, of the orchestra of the Paris Grand 
Opéra, the young English woman’s lovely 
mezzo-soprano voice evoked hearty and long- 
continued plaudits. This incident recalls to 
me another that happened some years ago in 
connection with a pupils’ “audition.” One 
of my American pupils came to me, just be- 
fore the eventful day, with a programme in 
her hands. It was Miss Z n, an excel- 
lent contralto. She had been assigned the 
fifth number. “ The place is not suited to my 
talent,” said she to me, in an aggressive tone 
of voice. “I am entitled to something better. 
Please make me number eight or number 
ten.” 

“ This is impossible,” I answered. “ Wher- 
ever you are placed, your genuine talent will 
assert itself—for a real artist any place is 
the first—and, furthermore, I cannot, to 
humor your caprice, have six or eight hun- 
dred programmes printed anew.” 

“Then I will not sing,” was the curt reply. 
On the next day she made another attempt 
and met with the same answer. At nine 
o’clock on the morning of the “ audition ” 
she appeared again, and asked if now a better 
place could be allotted her. I was steadfast. 
She did not sing, and I saw the obstinate gir] 
no more. Years afterwards, however, I re- 
ceived from her a most amiable letter in 
which she reproached herself for her child- 
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ish behavior, and gave me the information 
that she had married and become a teacher 
in America. 

But one more example of youthful inex- 
perience and incredible ingratitude. Two 
years ago there came to me, from Melbourne, 
a young girl named Regina N——. She was 
recommended to me most warmly by several 
prominent persons. Her voice was a deep 
contralto, badly trained, and the musical edu- 
cation of the girl had been completely neg- 
lected. I undertook the culture of her voice 
—no easy task, let me observe, for all eon- 
traltos require special handling. But I over- 
came all difficulties; the singer’s voice is now 
beautiful, and her art, if not complete, at 
least close upon completion. The time came 
to choose a composition for the annual “ audi- 
tion.” I selected the air from “ Samson et 
Dalila,” which she sang excellently; she, how- 
ever, insisted upon taking an air of Gluck’s 
which lay too high for her. A few days be- 
fore the “audition” I was handed a letter 
from Miss N——, in which she taxed me with 
imjustice, and announced that she would 
never again set foot in my house. I was 
astounded, and can even now find no words 
in which to express my indignation at her in- 
gratitude. O youth, how strange are thy 
views, thy ideas, thy plans! Enough of this, 
however—my duty I shall always strive to 
fulfil; would that all students did likewise! 

I lack both space and time to refer to each 
individual performance of the pupils of the 
Concert and Opera classes, but I will set 
down the name and nationality of each 
singer, and the titles of the airs and songs 
interpreted, as they stood upon the programme 
of the “audition.” This was as follows: ~ 


CONCERT CLASS 
Ave Maria (“Méditation de Thais”) Massenet 
Miss Katherine Gladhill (London) and M. 


Toussaint, Violinist of the Grand Opéra 


(a) “Von ewiger Liebe”......Brahms 
(b) “Vittoria! vittoria!”....Carissimi 
Mile. Anna Thomsen (Denmark) 


O) ee ow ee PF. 


(is ee ee 
Miss Amy Castles (Melbourne) 


(a) Air des “ Noces de Figaro”. .Mozart 
(b) Air de “Don Juan ”.........Mozart 
Miss Zélie Rolker (New York) 
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Le Réve de Jésus 
(des Contes Mystiques)...Mme. Viardot 
Mile. Pauline Baltscheffsky (Helsingfors) 


Récit. et Air d’ “ Acis et Galatée ”. .. . Hinde! 
Mme. Suzanne Pertat (Paris) 


a 
(b) Air de “ Terse”.... 

Miss Florence Gau (Grahamstown, South 
Africa), and M. Courrace, Violoneellist 
of the Grand Opéra 


.....-Massenet 


Pree ore 


Air de “ Marie Magdaleine”......Massene* 
Mile. Ida Christon (The Hague, Holland) 


Air, “ Le Barbier de Seville”. ...... . Rossini 
Mile. Marie Fowlin (St. Petersburg) 


(a) Air d’ “ Hérodiade ”.......Massenet 
(b) “ Noél Paien”............Massenet 
Miss Lou Ormsby (Central City, Nebraska) 


Air de “Don Pasquale”..........Donizetti 
Mme. Tryphosa Batcheller (Boston) 


Air de “ Titus” ee ee re 
Miss Clara Adams (Chicago), and M. Lefe- 
bure, Clarinettist of the Grand Opéra 


OPERA CLASS 
Air, “ Les Dragons de Villars”. ....Maillard 
Mlle. Margaret Kaftal (Warsaw) 


Duo de “ Roméo et Juliette”. .......Gounod 
Mile. Glacia Calla (Boston), and M. Lafitte. 
of the Grand Opéra 


(a) Bae “Te O88” ......- 

(b) Air “ Samson et 
Dalila” .............. Saint-Saéns 
Mlle. Elsie Marny (Breslau) 


Duet, “ Aida ” 
Miss 


.....Massenet 


ap ad baw ees . Verdi 
Augusta Doria (Boston) and M. 
Laffitte 


Waltz and Madrigal, “ Roméo et Juli- 
ette ” donee seesecbesdes . «Gounod 
Miss Elizabeth Parkinson (Kansas City) and 
M. Laffitte 


Air, “ Le Freischiitz”.... oe eevee ce» Weber 
Mlle. Marie Romaneck (Stuttgart) 


Duo, “Le Roi d’Ys”.... 


Misses Parkinson and Doria 


.Lalo 


At the Piano: M. Maugin, Conductor at the 
Grand Opéra, and M. Frédéric Ponsot 
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At the close of the concert, the beautiful 
and silvery high voice of Miss Parkinson, 
blending with the noble and sonorous mezzo- 
soprano tones of Miss Doria in the duet from 
“Le Roi d’Ys,” literally enchanted the audi- 
Sut all the pupils, both in the Concert 
and in the Opera Class, distinguished them- 
selves through their fine voices and admirable 
execution. Miss Doria is already engaged 
for three years at the Royal Opera House in 
Brussels, and made her début there early in 
September as Amneris in “ Aida.” 

Massenet, who, as I have already noted, 
takes great interest in my singing-school and 
in my pupils, was out of town on the day of 
the “ audition.” To my great joy, I received 
from him, in the evening of the day, a letter 
reading as follows: 


ence, 


“IN THE COUNTRY. 
“ My thoughts are, at this minute, with you 
and your dear pupils. 2.30 p.m.!! 
MASSENET.” 


Was it not most amiable, dear readers, for 
Massenet, on the very day, and at the very 
hour of “audition,” to remember my 
school and my pupils? I was deeply moved 
by this great thoughtfulness, and although I 
at once thanked him by telegraph, I thank 
again, through the medium of 
lines, for his kindly, his priceless interest. 

Another surprise was in reserve for me on 
that Herr Nicolas Manskopf, a great 
lover of music and proprietor of the His- 
torico-Musical Museum in Frankfort, reached 
Paris early on the morning of that day, to 
attend the “ audition.” My young friend, al- 
though a very wealthy and busy man of busi- 
ness, established vears ago this most interest- 
ing museum, which contains real treasures. 
Besides numberless other invaluable articles 
it includes autographs of J. S. Bach, Bee- 


my 


him these 


day. 


thoven, Haydn, Schubert, Carl Maria von 
Weber, Robert Schumann, Franz Liszt, 
Richard Wagner, Hector Berlioz, Lully, 


Grétry, Donizetti, Spohr, Rossini, Cherubini, 
A few weeks back he enriched his collec- 
tion with Mendelssohn’s piano—a Broadwood 

upon which the composer played during his 
sojourn in Frankfort. The piano rests upon 
four legs; it was formerly the property of 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy’s son-in-law. It was 
on this instrument that the great composer 
accompanied me himself when I studied with 
him his songs and duets. What memories 
it recalls! If I visit my native city this 


ete. 
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year I shall make haste to see the piano once 
more. 

But I fear I have given too much time 
to-day to gossip, and must now turn to work. 
Whose turn is it to begin? What? Did you 
all come at the same time? This is hard to 
believe. However, to business! Louison, 
take the floor. You have practised well, dear 
Louison. The trill is already better; only 
keep on bravely. In the operas that you will 
sing later on the trill is often unavoidable; 
but do not practise it with other exercises. 
The trill exercise in itself, through the rising 
and falling of the larynx, is tiring, and hence 
one must be prudent in its study. Strange to 
say, even Wagner has not disdained to use 
the trill in some of his works. As you have 
already somewhat outdone your classmates, 
thanks to your mother’s admirable instruc- 
tion, I shall from to-day permit you to sing 
some of my vocalises with words. Take my 
“Theme and Variations,” Opus 9, for mezzo- 
soprano; the Italian words by Salvatore 
Marchesi. I shall thus be able to occupy my- 
self simultaneously with your pronunciation. 
All my pupils must be able to use, before 
singing in other tongues, the Italian lan- 
guage. French, because of its nasal, and Ger- 
man, because of its palatal tones, are hurtful 
to voice culture; Italian aids it. 

Now for my contralto. Let me _ hear, 
Marie, if you have been industrious at home. 
Excellent! the connection of the registers is 
greatly improved, and the lower tones are no 
lenger so dull, so palatal as they lately sound- 
ed. Do not bewail the character of your 
voice! A lovely, resonant contralto is often- 
times preferable to a soprano. When well 
trained, it goes more directly to the heart 
than does a high, pyrotechnic soprano. Have 
you practised my vocalises? Let me hear 
them. Capital! You have understood my 
instructions most thoroughly. Now you must 
purchase a small air, “In questa tomba 
oscura,” by Beethoven. Look through it from 
the musician’s stand-point only, learn the 
Italian words and bring me a translation 
thereof, and I will then analyze the aria with 
you, and insert the breathing marks’so that 
you may practise at home. You will do so, 
will you not? Your eyes sparkle with de- 
light, I observe, for to-day you have been 
given your first aria. 

Now comes Valentine’s turn. I am already 
in dread of that awful tremolo. Why, it al- 
ready shows signs of disappearing! But a 
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little while will elapse ere you are quite freed 
of it. Whoever sings, or has sung, the high 
notes in medium tones, is bound erelong to 
bleat like a goat. Sad but true! I cannot, 
however, let you sing straightway with words. 
For a while you must continue your vocal- 
ises. But do not be disheartened; with study 
patience all will be well. Mezzo-so- 
pranos must never sing as many exercises as 
do the higher voices; their 
voices are naturally stiffer and tire more 
easily. No, my office is no easy one, I assure 
you. So many spoiled voices seek my help; 
why do not young girls, as I often say to 
them, come to me at an earlier day? Year 
in, year out, I keep on preaching from the 
same text, and all in vain. The young people 
of the period, too, are of a nervous disposi- 
tion, and one has to contend with ill-sup- 
pressed sighs and tears. No, no, the teacher’s 


and 


possessors of 














With the best will in the 


world, dear Valentine, I cannot yet let you 


lot is a hard one! 


sing on words. Next time, you must again 
sing your vocalises, and not tremble at all. 
Now for my blond and hungry Bertha. 
Have you had a good breakfast? Yes; well, 
then, I am happy! To-day, you must have a 


good lesson, for the last one was much short- . 


ened through your famished condition. Good, 
but to-day, despite your well-filled inner wo- 
man, you proceed too soon to the head-voice. 
One must be very cautious in handling pupils 
with this tendency, in respect of the develop- 
ment of the medium, for the larynx, used to 
proceeding to certain high tones, is constrain- 
ed, through the attack of medium tones, to re- 
main lower down. All this is easy to detect, 
easy to perform in practice, but difficult to ex- 
plain in writing. 

One cannot foretell how long a term is re- 
quired for the completion of the training of 
a voice. I have had pupils that were com- 
pelled to vocalize for months before the re- 
gisters were in order. So, Bertha, you would 
already sing vocalises? Unfortunately, I 
cannot permit it. As your voice is pliable, 
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however, you will not have long to wait be- 
fore some are given you. Shake hands, and 
be consoled! 

Now for rosy Rosa, who always tries to 
sing in the quickest tempo imaginable. Why! 
1 am dumfounded! You have quieted down. 
Excellent! You sing your exercises in 
moderate time, and the scales and runs are 
like pearls. Were I the owner of a gold-mine, 
I should reward you with a pearl necklace, 
but your usually closed lips have parted, and 
show that you are already possessed of a 
wealth of pearls. Jesting aside, your per- 


formance proves that you have practised 
capitally. You tell me that the ascending 


scale comes hard to you? A word of advice 
thereupon; when you practise, mark the first 
tone of a group of four tones, then the second 
of the second group, the third of the third, 
the fourth of the fourth, and so on, thus: 





You will see that, with time, this difficulty 
too will be smoothed over. The above exer- 
cise is also very useful to secure pure intona- 
tion. Later on, when you happen upon diffi- 
cult passages in your airs, practise these 
slowly, and also one or two tones lower, until 
you are certain that the intonation is true! 
You will thus avoid wearying your voice. 
While I was studying with Garcia in Paris, 
the Italian school—and especially the florid 
style—was in high favor, and we had to prac- 
tise our scales and runs with a metronome. It 
was a genuine steeple-chase, and heavens! how 
wearisome! Rubini—whom, unfortunately, 
I never heard—was the model that all tenors 
fashioned themselves upon. Those were the 
days of interminable trills, neck - breaking 
cadenzas, staceati, etc. All this was most 
distasteful to me, and so effeminate! Now, 
it is difficult for a singer, male or female, to 
sing a simple scale. For the grand air in 
“Fidelio” and that in “Der Freischiitz ” 
some measure of facility is requisite, indis- 
pensable in truth, but the main object of 
song, nowadays, is not, as it was then, colora- 
ture. Here, dear Rosa, is the title of a 
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theme, with easy variations, Opus 18, for so- 
prano—likewise of my composition. Trans- 
late the Italian words at home, go through 
the work musically, and bring it for your 
next lesson, when I shall give you further in- 
structions. 

Now for Louise, who, coming last, appears 
somewhat weary. But, dear child, some one 
must always come last! You enjoyed, further- 
more, the advantage of noting the lessons of 
your five classmates, and if you have listened 
attentively, you must have learned a great 
deal. I promise you, however, to commence 
with you next time—that is to say,if you have 
energy enough to come early. Let your watch- 
“ Courage Perseverance—W ork !” 
You are to-day a trifle hoarse, so that you 
can sing but few exercises. Bring your vocal- 
ises with you next time; if you are still ail- 
ing, I will employ the time in making out 
your concert programme. As I mentioned to 
you in a former lesson, you must, if you de- 


words be: 
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sire to be a first-rate concert-singer, sing your 
airs, songs, romances, ete., with the original 
text. First and foremost, give thorough 
study to French, for this tongue, with its 
different vowels, presents great difficulties to 
foreigners. I think you would do well to 
buy the various collections of the most im- 
portant German and French songs and ro- 
mances, as also those of the old Italian works. 
They cost no more in that form than if you 
purchased them by single numbers. And, 
children, beware of catching cold and of the 
treacherous influenza! Only visit the Exhi- 
bition during your holidays; when I see all 
the Negroes, Indians, Chinese, Tonkinese, 
Persians, and Egyptians there assembled, I 
cannot help thinking—dare I confess it ’—of 
the menacing microbe. When clouds gather 
and a storm is imminent I am overjoyed, for 
after a good thunder-shower one inhales, for 
a few minutes at least, pure air and fewer 
microbes. 


/ latte: iat 
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AND TIME 


BY LANGDON 


BALLINGER 


I asked Love if Time’s hastening flight 


Did trouble him, and he to me, 


** Nay, for ’tis my immortal right 


To live as long as he.” 
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American tourist who 
England should not 
fail to visit Rottingdean, the 
little village by the sea. The 
days are often tedious in great 
old London town, more par- 
ticularly the Sabbath day, when a mist of 
gray hides the ancient towers and the chim- 
ing of bells echoes gloomily through the 
dampened streets. There are frequent trains 
from Victoria station, and, as a rule, an ex- 
eursion train for Brighton, on which the fare 
is no more than five shillings for the return 
journey in a first-class carriage. The run is 
made in ninety minutes, and one will gener- 
ally find a clear sky and a warm sun on the 
Channel coast. 

After fortified with a substantial 
dinner at some hospitable inn, the promenade 
is easily accessible, and following the sea- 


does of 





one 15 





’ 


34 ie de 
sein, 


“THE ELMS,” 


wall, one is soon clear of the city and as- 
eending the line of cliffs looking eastward. 
The downs recede in purple roundness against 
the sky of Sussex, and the sea stretches south- 
ward, its spray dashing and moaning far, far 
beneath you. The green edges the cliffs of 
white chalk, and one may crawl to the sum- 
mit and look down into the sobbing waters, 
while a flock of sea-gulls, frightened from 
their cozy haunts in the chalk, will tremble 
screaming over the sea. 

The walk will consume an hour; up and 
down gentle slopes, with plenty to greet the 
eye and ear—the grazing sheep, the sing- 
ing shepherd, the red coat of an isolated 
golfer, the rumbling coach upon the high- 
way, the bark bobbing upon the sea, and the 
fresh ozone, carried by the wind. 

The destination is marked by a 
windmill upon an immense hill, its 


lone 
sail- 
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less paddles showing black 
against the blue. Surely 
Rottingdean is not here; 
no sign of cottage chimneys 
or ivy-clad church; the hill 
lies bleak and barren. But 
all at,once you have reached 
the summit, and far below 
you, in a fertile valley, hid- 
den between two hills, is 
the village, its 
main thoroughfare leading 
from the Common to the 
shingle beside the sea. And 
here lives genius, secluded, 
restful, yet on the verge of 
the throbbing world. 

The White Horse Tavern 
is the first inn upon your 
left as you enter the village, 
and here, the villagers will 
laughingly tell you, the poet 
and the landlord were wont 
to argue on politics; for- 
enthusiastically 
that it almost came to blows 
at one time, and since then, 
as Mr. Kipling drives past 
in his bumping dog-cart, he 
looks the other way. 

The main street is sim- 
ilar to all quaint English 
villages, save that the houses 
are lined close to the curb- 
ing. There are the public- 
house, where a_ black - eyed 
Mary serves ’alf-and-’alf, the 
post - office, the sweet - shop, 
the bootmaker, and the vil- 
lage green. Here a miniature duck-pond re- 
flects the square tower of St. Margaret’s, the 
parish church, and the vine-covered piazza of 
the vicarage, where Dr. Hooker, once upon a 
time, taught the youthful Wellington, Lord 
Lytton, and Cardinal Manning, in “ Omnes 
Gallia” and the intricacies of geometry. 

The studio and residence of the late Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones also stands near this bit 
of green, and his ashes now rest in the shadow 
of St. Margaret’s. Sir Philip Burne-Jones 
is often seen about the village, and usually 
in the company of Mr. Kipling. But the 
Mecea is “ The Elms,” which stands behind 
the proverbial garden wall like a pagoda in 
the Forbidden City. And, indeed, it is for- 
bidden if you should chance to seek an en- 


concealed 


sooth, so 
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OF THE TOWER OF ST. MARGARET’S CHURCH, 
Rottingdean, Sussex. 


trance; there seems to be even a password for 
the back entrance, where the maids admit the 
tradesmen; but on a bright afternoon the poet 
invariably goes out for a stroll, and if the 
season is early the snapping of kodaks sounds 
like the falling of hail. But the poet is not 
so fearful of the universal focus as he is of 
the reporter’s pad. Interviews are said to be 
strictly American, but the London reporter 
who followed Mr. Kipling for hours on a bicy- 
cle, and made up two columns on the chase, 
has surely the honor of wearing the laurels 
on “ How to Interview Celebrities Awheel.” 

The church is of great antiquity, and the 
points of interest so centralized that one 
will hardly miss anything in wandering be- 


neath its heavy roof. It is of Saxon origin, 
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and there are several very unique figure-heads 
and brasses; then immediately before the por- 
tals is the grave of William Black. From the 
door one can look down upon the homes of 
Mr. Kipling and the creator of the Car of 
‘Love, far away to where the shines 
through a gap in the cliffs. 

Last summer an enthusiastic admirer of 
Mr. Kipling from the States had waited all 
morning for a glimpse of her ideal; the sun 
soared high, the clock chimed eleven, but he 
had not been seen. The villagers were troop- 
ing to the church, and as the sound of the 
“Te Deum” reached her ears she concluded 
to enter herself; she could sit in a back pew, 
and by keeping one eye on the chancel and 
the other on “ The Elms” manage somehow 
to see all that transpired. By some mishap 
or other she became deeply interested in the 
sermon, so much so that she forgot her sec- 
ond tryst. The thought came to her sud- 
denly; she looked; the garden gate was open 
and some one was climbing into an odd- 
shaped cart. Doubtless it was Mr. Kipling. 


sea 
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Would she miss this one opportunity? No; 
and with a swift step she hurried from the 
church, nearly upsetting the feeble sexton 
in the vestibule, and ran down the path to 
the green. Sure enough, the cart had turned 
and was coming down the road. She plant- 
ed herself, and with a happy heart awaited 
the crisis. Was it possible that Rudyard Kip- 
ling had “ mutton chops”? But there was no 
time to soliloquize, and with a rumble the cart 
swept by her. She quailed, however, and crept 
slowly back to the church. It was the butch- 
er and his cart. 

By four o’clock it is high time to return to 
Brighton, to catch the seven-o’clock train to 
London, and at the White Horse Tavern there 
is a coach and four ready to carry you over 
the downs. Tea may be had in some com- 
fortable tea-room in Brighton, and while you 
are being whirled over mead and dale to the 
metropolis the vision of the little village by 
the sea will cheer you with its pleasantness 
of association. Fair and quaint is Kipling- 
land. 
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When from the sky my golden Sun had passed, 


[ thought of sleep, with expectation 


tender ; 


I was so weary:—and the light, how far! 


But as sweet Evening drew me close at last, 


There came benignly forth, with mildest splendor 


In that dark heaven, many a golden Star! 
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CHAPTER XLI 

HE next day, late in the after- 
noon, Mr. Jellybond Tinney ap- 
peared at Dane Court. He told 
the story of the tree in the twi- 
light once more to account for 
the state of his face, and it an- 
swered admirably. 

Mrs. Kingeonstance was greatly concerned. 
She asked him fip to her sitting-room, where, 
she said, the light was subdued and would be 
better for his poor eyes. She was really ten- 
der to him, and Mr. Jellybond Tinney. felt 
himself soothed and comforted by her kind 
attentions. 

When they were alone together he squeezed 
her hand quite in the old accustomed way. 

“ There is an atmosphere in this room,” he 
said. “I never can resist it. But just for a 
moment I must disturb it by something I—er 
—feel it my duty to say.” 

“Oh dear! nothing unpleasant, I hope,” 
said Mrs. Kingconstance. 

“ Not necessarily, but something serious, I 
confess—that is, if you take me aright,” he 
replied. “ But don’t ask me for any explana- 
tion. In fact, I cannot give you any. There are 
some things a gentleman must not explain. 
All I ean do is to ask a favor of you. I ask 
it bluntly. I want you to get rid of Miss 
Barbara Land. Please observe that I do not 
say a word against her. I only beg that you 
will not keep her any longer in your house.” 

“Dear me!” Mrs. Kingconstance exclaim- 
ed. “I understand that you have discovered 
something; but, being a gentleman—” 

“T have nothing to but that,” Mr, 
Jellybond Tinney hastily interrupted. “I 
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say 


hope you will not keep her here. Don’t hurt 
her feelings. Any polite excuse will do. She 
knows that her ideas and yours on the subject 
of education differ widely. Tell her gently 
that that is the reason; that you feel that you 
and Babs must drift apart if Babs is brought 
up in her school; that you did not realize it at 
first; but that, now that you do, you feel sure 
she will understand and not be wounded.” 

“Will you just jot that down,” said Mrs. 
Kingeonstance, “ and I’ll learn it off by heart. 
Oh dear! how easy everything is when I have 
you here to advise!” 

Mr. Jellybond Tinney did his best to look 
love at the lady out of his blackened eyes; but 
the love was not in him, and he could not 
bring himself to say the word which would 
have made the lady his forever. He pleaded 
his shocking appearance as an excuse for not 
seeing the rest of the family, and hurried 
home. 

“That’s the lowest thing I’ve ever done,” 
he said to himself as he went. “ That’s the 
lowest thing I’ve ever done,” he repeated. 
“But what else could I do? Self-preserva- 
tion, you’re responsible for many a scurvy 
trick !” 

As Mr. Jellybond Tinney staid at home 
until he had recovered his good looks, the 
news of his accident was not much bruited 
about. If the girls at Dane Court heard of 
it they did not mention it, because they did 
not care a bit whether he were bruised or not; 
and Mrs. Kingconstance was silent on the 
subject because of a certain delicacy she felt 
about bringing his name into any conversa- 
tion. Barbara Land and Guy Spice also held 
their peace from personal motives; so that 
little Miss Spice was unaware of the dra- 
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matic episode by which her wrongs had been 
avenged. 

Late that night he arrived at Thorne 
Lodge. The witch in red ribbons was seated 
in her dark oak parlor, dealing her cards. 
She drew up her slender figure, and fixed her 
keen dark upon him contemptuously 
when he entered, then silently finished the 
deal. 

“She refused me.” 

“Mrs. Kingconstance ?” 

“No. Miss Land.” 

“Do you mean to tell me you’ve been wast- 
ing time on that baggage ?’”’ she demanded. 

“Tt was on the cards,” he answered, sulkily. 
“ And it’s all over, anyway. I mean to pull 
myself together now, and go through with the 
other business—if I can. But I’m not the 
man I was. It’s luxury that demoralizes. 
I’ve gone to pieces since I took to it. My 
will’s nowhere.” 

She considered him attentively. 

“ Six foot one, if you’re an inch,” she said, 
with withering contempt; “and no forrorder. 
You’ve no spirit, Tinney. If I'd been in your 
place, I'd have led the county by now.” 

“You would,” he answered, dejectedly. 

“T’m about tired of you,” she pursued. 
“ Nature made me for cities and society, and 
here have I been wasting precious years of 
my life in this hole, dangling about after you, 
and drove to church reg’lar twice on Sun- 


, 


eyes 


days.’ 

“What we enjoy here is rural felicity—” 
Mr. Jellybond Tinney began. 

“ Rural humbug,” she interrupted. “ You'll 
not get over me with your fine phrases. Don’t 
I know when you put on that style, hey? 
I’m about tired of you, Tinney,” the old lady 
“Either you pull yourself to- 
gether now, once for all, and crown your ¢a- 
reer with a Parlia- 
ment, as it’s still on the cards for you to do; 
else you give it up, and I give it up, and you 
go your own Your luck’s bound up in 
If I forsake you, you’re done.” 

He sat a few more minutes, silently cogita- 
ting; then he got up. 

“T’ll pull myself together,” he said. 

The handsome old woman’s dark 
gleamed, a smile irradiated her countenance. 

“ That’s my man,” she said. 

“Yes, I’ll pull myself together,” he repeat- 
ed, gathering strength from the resolution, 
and becoming more himself as he proceeded. 
“ All is not lost, nor nearly lost, for there are 
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still good eating and drinking; there are 
laughter and pleasant talk; there are ease of 
body and mind, and as good fish in the sea as 
the one—er—as the one that bit me. These 
things are not happiness—they are not Bar- 
bara Land; but they-are something.” 


A week later the county was convulsed by 
the news that Mrs. Kingeconstance was en- 
gaged to Mr. Jellybond Tinney. Scepticism 
at first prevailed among the ladies; they re- 
fused to believe. When at last it became cer- 
tain that there was no mistake, a wave of hys- 
terical emotion washed the forlorn feminine 
element of the neighborhood to Mr. Worring- 
ham’s feet. A cruel sense of sinfulness had 
come upon them—they craved to confess, 
they demanded spiritual consolation impera- 
tively. 

The good vicar was staggered by some of 
the confidences he received. That Fanny 
Sturdy and Florence Japp should have given 
their hearts to the same handsome, eligible, if 
elderly, bachelor was not astonishing. But 
when Mrs. Normanton, that mother of many, 
attributed the bad state of her soul to a weak- 
ness of her heart; and Lady May described 
her spiritual state as parlous since there had 
entered into her life a dearer interest than 
Sir Philip; and the redundant Widow Japp 
boomed in her deepest bass strong hints of 
horrid rivalries between mother and daughter 
for the hand of a wretch—as a pastor of the 
parish he was greatly disturbed. 

There was a vein of genuine sincerity in 
Mr. Jellybond Tinney. He was wont to say, 
with a doubtful originality, “ Never lie, sir. 
If you lie, where are you? But if you tell 
the truth, why—er—there you are!” 

Acting on this principle, he had been ac- 
customed to discuss himself and his habits 
with Mr. Worringham pretty openly, and the 
vicar had, therefore, no difficulty in fixing 
upon him as the cause of the ferment among 
the ladies. The good vicar was enjoying the 
ferment himself in a mild way. Half uncon- 
sciously he found in it a weleome and a rous- 
ing change from the steady monotony of his 
regular labors. There were days when ladies 
poured in upon him, seeking solace; and it 
was all very interesting, very interesting in- 
deed. Sometimes there was a lady in each 
sitting-room waiting to consult him separate- 
ly. He set his penitents various spiritual ex- 
ercises, and saw to it that they were conscien- 
tiously performed. Then he turned his at- 
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tention to Mr. Jellybond Tinney. He deter- 
mined to take that gentleman to task, and for 
that purpose. 

Mr. Jellybond Tinney, with his black eyes 
in the yellow stage, received him with effu- 
sion. 

“Mr. Jellybond Tinney,” the vicar began, 
somewhat sternly, “there has come to my 
knowledge the fact that—er—” 

He stopped short, because, as usual, from 
the moment he came within range of Mr. 
Jellybond Tinney’s superabundant vitality 
his own mood changed. When Mr. Jellybond 
Tinney beamed blandly upon him, he beamed 
in return, and things which a moment before 
had seemed serious assumed a trivial aspect. 
In Mr. Jellybond Tinney’s presence the vic- 
ar’s attitude of mind invariably became the 
attitude of one who pokes another in the ribs 
and playfully condones his offences with a 
wink. 

“What is the matter, my dear sir?” Mr. 
Jellybond Tinney asked. “ You have cause 
of complaint against me. Out with it—come! 
But, first of all, sit down here in the dining- 
room and drink my health. You never drink 
anything at this time of day? When do you 
drink? A little in the evening? Then we'll 
make it evening now.” 

He skipped to the grandfather clock and 
playfully put it on. 

“There,” he said, “the time has cone. 
There is no time, in fact, like the present.” 
He took bottles out of the sideboard. 
“Ms a heart that never—er—you 
know,” he observed. “ You shall have a treat, 
I promise you, a draught of nectar which 
shall renew your youth.” 


some 
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Mr. Worringham, who was smiling in spite 
of himself, watched Mr. Jellybond 
coneoct the beverage. It 


Tinney 
took a long time. 
Drop by drop Mr. Jellybond Tinney distilled 
it from various bottles, and, as he mixed, the 
color of the liquid changed from one delicate 
tint to another, and finally resolved into the 
clear opaque of the opal, in which all the va- 
“rious shades reappeared suspended. 

Mr. Worringham gazed until he became 
fascinated, and his eyes refused to obey him 
when he would have looked away. 

Mr. Jellybond Tinney put the glass before 
him. He looked into it dreamily, then smelt 
it, then raised it to his lips and sipped, and, 
having sipped, he smiled and sipped again. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“Oh, that is my secret,” his host replied, 
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jocosely. “ But I may tell you that only for 
one other person in this neighborhood have 
I ever mixed that draught. Her health!” 

He raised his own glass and drank. 

“Her health!” said the vicar, and did the 
same. “ Your healths together!” he added, 
and emptied the glass. 

In silence, for a moment, he contemplated 
it, and then, very shyly, he pushed it towards 
his host. 

Mr. Jellybond Tinney did not take the 
hint. 

“You wanted to see me,” he said, breaking 
the pause. 

“Yes,” Mr. Worringham 
women—” 


answered. “ These 


He spoke impatiently. 

“Oh, indeed,” said Mr. Jellybond Tinney. 
“ They’ve been worrying about my marriage, 
I suppose. But what difference can that 
make to them ?” 

“Well, I hope it will make this difference,” 
said Mr. Worringham, whose tongue was sin- 
gularly loosened for once. “In faet—er— 
you must give up making love to them.” 

“ But, my dear sir,” Mr. Jellybond Tinney 
remonstrated, “that is my way of making 
myself agreeable. When I think of the pau- 
city of men in this country—of all those who 
are drafted off as soldiers and sailors, for in- 
stance—and of these poor, dear women pining 
for them, I could turn Mohammedan, 
dear sir. Tut! tut! I could indeed.” 

Mr. Jellybond Tinney was so overcome 
with sympathy and indignation that he had 
to wipe his eyes. 

“What has a woman to look forward to in 
life but her love-time,” he proceeded—* her 
little love-time? It’s soon over, I assure you 

-the best part of it. Women should all be 
allowed an aftermath of sentiment. It would 
really be better for most women if they had 
two husbands—one to minister to their spirit- 
ual necessities and their aspirations exclu- 
sively, and the other for the usual better-and- 
worse-till-death-us-do-part Ladies 
we know here in this neighborhood are quite 
satisfied with their husbands as husbands; but 
the diviner side of their natures was starved 
until J came. What was my réle? Why, 
benefactor of my species. The homes that I 
have made happy, the homes in which discon- 
tent once reigned, are—er—numerous, I as- 
sure you. Women, women especially. There 
is only one way to benefit women. Love them. 
I love them all! Short or tall, fat or lean, 


my 


business. 
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ugly or beautiful, I love them, and I make 
love to them. Poor dears!” he exclaimed. “ I 
should like to marry them all!” 

“ Oh, fie!” said Mr. Worringham, shaking a 
playful finger at him. 

“Tf it were moral,” Mr. Jellybond Tinney 
added, impressively. 

“ Admirable sentiment,” said the vicar, 
caught by the word moral. “ You always do 
the right thing—yes, yes. I can trust you. 
But you’re too fond of your joke, perhaps.” 

“Many a true word may be spoken in—er 
—an undertone,” Mr. Jellybond Tinney as- 
sured him. 

The vicar assented to this with a nod. 
Then he rose, looked at the empty glass a mo- 
ment regretfully, then gave it another little 
push towards his host. 

But Mr. Jellybond Tinney was wisely ob- 
durate. 

For even as it was, the gentle vicar never 
knew how he got home. 


Florence Japp took the news of Mr. Jelly- 
bond Tinney’s perfidy to Miss Spice. 

“Do you understand it?’ Florence de- 
manded, her dark, handsome face blotched 
with restrained emotion. 

“ Yes, I understand it,” Ally said, solemn- 
ly. “He is mad. I tell you, for I know. I 
know that he is mad.” 

She met Mr. Jellybond Tinney by accident 
one evening, on the very spot on which they 
had met on that never-to-be-forgotten sum- 
mer evening when—oh, dear! when he was 
not mad. 

They shook hands. 

He looked into her eyes reproachfully. 

“ Ally,” he said, “I still await your kind 
congratulations.” 

“Mr. Jellybond Tinney,” she replied, and 
to her dying day she could recall just how she 
said it—* Mr. Jellybond Tinney, I cannot 
congratulate you, for I do not consider you a 
responsible person at the present moment. 
Had you been yourself, you would never, no, 
you would never have given your hand where 
your heart can never be.” 

“Oh, Ally! you make me a responsible be- 
ing again for a moment,” he ejaculated, rais- 
ing his eyes to the evening sky. “ How in- 
effectual is the human and finite reason of 
man! how sublime the divine in- 
tuition! Good-by, Ally!” 

He held out his hand. 

She gave him hers. 
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He clasped it to his heart a moment, and 
during that moment there came to her that 
soothing sense of inevitability which takes 
the sting from untoward circumstances and 
makes blame an injustice. 

Thus was her hero restored to little Miss 
Spice, a victim of fate. Victims of fate were 
they both—he, smitten as he was by some 
strange malady; she, bereft of all—all but 
the happy past. 


CHAPTER XLII 


ABS took Barbara’s departure philo- 

sophically enough; but once she was 

gone Babs missed her. Insensibly, just 
by being herself, Barbara had influenced her 
pupil; but neither of them was aware of the 
fact, So Barbara made her escape from Dane 
Court gladly, because the sense of failure 
weighed upon her; and Babs felt her loss 
without knowing what it was that particular- 
ly depressed her. Barbara had made her keep 
regular hours, and do a certain amount of 
work every day; and the occupation, although 
often irksome, was always a distraction. Now’ 
she had absolutely nothing to do that she 
must do. She sang a little, read a little, 
rode, walked, loitered about—for the most 
part loitered about, restlessly; and the old 
yearning ache at her heart grew ever more 
importunate. Montacute was still at home, 
but they were no longer close companions, as 
they used to be. Always precocious, he had 
now quite ceased to be a boy. Im another 
year he would be of age, and he had already 
begun to interest himself in his property. 
The way in which he had taken the announce- 
ment of his mother’s engagement to Mr. 
Jellybond Tinney had been a surprise to ev- 
erybody. Mrs. Kingeonstance had thought 
it necessary to excuse herself, to assume an 
apologetic tone. 

“ My dear mother, why shouldn’t you marry 
him if you like?” Montacute asked. “I’m 
sure he’s not a bad old boy. You’ve nearly 
done with me, you know, and it’s a good 
thing you’ve found some one to take care of 
you. It’s your turn to be taken care of now. 
My minority must have been a long, trying 
business to you, and such a tie, besides, keep- 
ing you here at Dane Court so long.” 

Mrs. Kingeonstance understood him. She 
knew what he meant by the cruel contraction 
of her heart, the pang of the mother dis- 
missed. 

“Thank you, dear Cute,” she said, with a 
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‘*yvoU MIGHT AT LEAST HAVE WAITED UNTIL I WAS MARRIED.’ ” 
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dry sob and a perfunctory kiss. “ Of course, 
when you’re of age, you’ll want your house to 
yourself.” 

“Oh, but equally of course you won’t turn 
out in any hurry,” he replied, magnanimous- 
ly. “ Naturally my house is my mother’s as 
long as it suits her to live in it.” 

It did not escape her that he left her with a 
light step, glad to have got the business set- 
tled; and she was deeply wounded. He had 
given her notice to go, her only son, to go 
from the home of her husband, the home of 
the best years of her life, the home she had 
made a happy one for him. She would in 
any case have offered to go when he came of 
age, as a matter of course; he need not have 
turned her out. She had certainly done well 
to accept Mr. Jellybond Tinney. 

Julia was furious about her mother’s en- 
gagement. “ You might at least have waited 
until I was married, mamma,” she said; “ or, 
at all events, if you must marry at your age, 
you need not have married beneath you.” 

Miss Kingconstance merely shrugged her 
shoulders. 

“You don’t think it foolish, Lorraine?” 
Mrs. Kingconstance asked, deprecatingly. 

“No,” her sister-in-law answered. “I think 
it quite natural. Why shouldn’t you be hap- 
py in your own way? I wish to goodness / 
had had the sense to make my life for my- 
self, instead of letting it be marred by other 
people. However, it is not too late!” 

She smiled to herself as at some pleasant 
prospect. She had struck out for herself in 
a new direction during these last few years. 
Much of her time was now spent in London, 
where she did something vague which- had 
had the happy effect of restoring her youth. 
A purpose in life had increased her vitality; 
she was all energy now—a new woman. 

Babs had no feeling whatever on the sub- 
ject of her mother’s marriage. Old Jelly- 
bond had always been about within her recol- 
lection, and it did not seem to her that it 
made the slightest difference whether her mo- 
ther married him or not. 

“So long as he does not assume papa airs 
with me, I don’t mind,” was all she said. 
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In those days she did not care about any- 
thing really but Cadenhouse. She often 
dreamed at night that the light from the tow- 
er was streaming in upon her, and started up, 
wide awake, only to find her room in dark- 
ness; and then she would lie awake, and toss 
and toss feverishly for hours. 

“T must care for him greatly,” she said to 
herself. 

At last, one night, before she had slept at 
all, and just when she was thinking least 
about it, on a sudden the glow-worm radi- 
ance illumined her room. She was not 
startled. The light had the effect of a tender 
message, gently delivered. Her whole being 
was suffused by something analogous in the 
way of emotion, a certain sort of gladness 
that had some indefinable characteristic in 
common with the light. 

“He is there,” she said to herself, “ there 
at last—just across the valley. But oh! what 
miles away that means! Oh, to be back in 
the old days when I dared to go to the tower. 
When shall we meet? When shall we meet? 
And where? And where?” 

She could not sleep that night, she could 
not rest next day. All life had been resolved 
into a cruel ache of expectation. 

“T can’t stand this long, you know,” she 
said to herself. “If I don’t end it, it will 
end me.” 

At first she staid in-doors; then she took 
to wandering about. Sometimes she rode an 
impossible distance, and sometimes she walk- 
ed. But she never went near the tower. 

One afternoon she called upon Ally Spice 
and confided in her, as she had been wont to 
do all her life; and the dear little woman had 
made her take tea and hot buttered toast, and 
had comforted her. 

“1 know, I know, my dear,” she said. “ I’ve 
been through it all myself, and it hurts, the 
heartache hurts. Fate was against us, but I 
seem to see that it is not against you. It 
will all come right, my dear. I seem to see 
that it will.” 

It was on that evening, as Babs walked 
home alone, that they met at last. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 











MOTHERS OF THE COMING RACE 


BY MARGARET 
OT long ago, and yet long 
enough back to be in the early 
stages in the life of trained 
nurses, when more was de- 
manded in their training, as 
in their later work, than mind 
and body could safely render, a young nurse 
working in a certain hospital suddenly asked 
to be allowed to resign her position. 

She was succeeding admirably, according to 
all outward appearances, and was therefore 
called before the powers that were and ques- 
tioned as to her reasons. 

In reply she stated, calmly: “I was led to 
this step by the closer knowledge of physi- 
ology which I have gained here. I have learn- 
ed that a woman has no right to overtax her 
body, if it is her own, and also that I have no 
right to endorse this course, which I have 
come to believe is overtaxing to injury the 
bodies of other women.” 

Now, however right or however wrong in 
her assumption in regard to the overtaxing 
of strength in that particular hospital and 
by that particular course of study, here was a 
woman to whom science was teaching at least 
one very subtle yet practical social law; for 
when any individual sacrifices a personal ad- 
vantage because of a remote sense of duty to 
future generations yet unborn, that surely 
is the highest conceivable form of devotion 
to the betterment of the state and the race. 

There is a conspicuous patriotism that is 
demanded of all those women who’ bravely 
spare their nearest and dearest at their coun- 
try’s call to arms, and it is this loyalty to 
country that is generally quoted as womanly 
patriotism; but there is another, less con- 
spicuous, and yet equally important duty that 
patriotism daily demands of the devoted wo- 
men of whatever land they belong to, and 
that duty is the dull, practical, yet pious prac- 
tice of being in good health. 

Sending forth the defenders of the country 
could not in the nature of things be possi- 
ble had those defenders never been born, and 
they certainly never could have been born 
without mothers; further than this, they are 
born, as a rule, sturdy defenders or weaklings, 
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according not only to their fathers’ (men 
have always seemed to know they must be 
healthy), but to their mothers’ health or lack 
of health. These being the facts in the case, 
doesn’t a chance for active patriotic devo- 
tion open rather early, if a little remotely, 
in the life of every woman ? 

The young nurse of my story held it as 
equally criminal to endorse what tended to 
enfeeble women as to directly transmit weak- 
ness, and if she spoke truly, as it appears she 
did, then here is indeed work and to spare 
for the patriotic women of each generation; 
and none, it seems, married or single, can 
escape her responsibility. 

In these days, when the clash of arms is in 
our ears, unused as we are to that awe-in- 
spiring music, it is fairly impossible to es- 
cape the military contagion, and even peace- 
ful essays, like this present, catch the fever, 
if only in the shape of a simile. May it then 
be pardoned if we call upon the history of 
armies at home and in the field to prove a 
point in passing? In the first place, the great 
army of women in our country and any coun- 
try are not unlike an actual army as it ex- 
ists, active and inactive. Soldiers who are 
inactive never know when they may be call- 
ed into active service, and most certainly, 
whatever their private opinion on the sub- 
ject, it is not for them to act either upon 
the belief that they may or may not be or- 
dered out. Their sole duty in the matter is 
to be in readiness to respond with their best 
strength and their best ability, and, called 
or not called, there can be no exemption from 
the law of disciplined readiness, for the lax- 
ness of a soldier who never leaves the camp 
might teach a fatal carelessness to some other 
comrade who is called into the field. To no 
one who has not lived in sound and sight of 
military discipline in peace can it be fully 
explained how exact that discipline is, or how 
eareful of the slightest details that might 
affect the strength of the individual. How 
many, to whom this tale is not a well-worn 
fact, realize that from cap to shoes the weight 
and quality of clothing of the military boy 
are each day dictated by published orders? 
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Men thus early educated learn to respect 
their bodies, and appreciate that they are 
not only valuable, but perishable material. 
They learn how to care for themselves and 
protect themselves, so that they are ready and 
seasoned for their work whenever it comes. 
Their bodies are not at all “vile carcasses ” 
that it is unfortunately necessary for them to 
drag along with them to the glorious cam- 
paign. They know that, however willing 
and high the spirit, the flesh which is not 
cared for, and well cared for, is weak, and 
that this weakness will quickly dominate the 
spirit. In a word, the trained soldier knows 
that his first duty to his state is intelligent 
care of his body. The trained soldier afield 
lies down at night on a bed he has thought- 
fully made for himself, serene in the con- 
sciousness that he will know how best to air 
that bed and pack it in the morning, how to 
cook his own breakfast healthfully, and, if 
needful, even how to make a road for himself 
to walk in to promote his progress toward 
that place where he would be. He knows very 
well as he makes his bed in each of these di- 
rections, so, literally, will he lie in it, and all 
this he has learned by long and stern practice 
in peace, when there seemed no occasion for 
it, until it is like second nature when his 
need He can, of course, sleep in a 
bed made for him by others, he can eat the 
breakfast he has no part in preparing, he 
walks constantly abroad in streets laid even- 
ly for pampered feet, but he knows he pos- 
sesses a reserve knowledge of self-care that 
will not only keep him alive, but healthy and 
vigorous, if he is called suddenly into a wil- 
derness and there left to fend for himself. 
Also, in action he will be able to, and con- 
stantly does, impart this knowledge of his 
to volunteers less fortunate. 

But when we attempt to apply this illus- 
tration of discipline to the great army of wo- 
men in general the first stumbling-block we 
meet is an absence of any common law and 
discipline. 

Naturally there is bound to be any amount 
of difference of opinion as to what enfeebles 
women and what does not enfeeble, and, as a 
rule, every woman has her own laws of health, 
and a Protean power to prove herself quite 
different from every other woman. In the 
days—back of us now, thank Heaven !—when 
no woman was beautiful unless one was sure 
that a dexterous wring of her waist must snap 
it like glass, it was next to impossible to 
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find any woman who could not get “both of 
my hands—see!” between her waist and her 
waistband when she wished to prove the 
latter loose, and this power to present indis- 
putable proof to support any theory has ever 
been the hygienic curse of Eve. 

It has taken years of recent training, years 
of patient scientific work, to teach women, 
and not all of them know it yet, that some 
facts concerning themselves and the where- 
fore of their creation are general laws, and 
more indisputable than any individual proofs 
to the contrary they can possibly present. 
The basic fact, not that they are or that 
they ever expect to be, but simply that it is 
physically possible for them to become mo- 
thers, is a physical handicap that must be ac- 
cepted and acknowledged, and allowed for in 
laying down a common law of health for the 
great army of women. To this law of lim- 
itation the general woman, married or un- 
married, must yield—with what trace she 
may. Her work in the world, or what appears 
to be her work, may be something very far 
removed from domestic duties. It may be 
that a satisfying occupation fills her life 
as she feels domestic life could never fill it, 
but none the less she is born a woman, with 
other capacities which are at once her weak- 
ness and her strength, and this fact is not 
only a stern and a fixed certainty, but it is 
more or less as a short string that has acted 
as a tether to many a vaulting ambition. 

When all is said, “a man’s a man for a’ 
that,” a woman’s a woman, and each is by 
physical law more or less forced to conduct 
himself or herself as such. It all drifts back 


. to the same question of discipline and sur- 


render of the individual to the same general 
law. Limitations that exist for the direct 
purpose of allotting race duties are and can 
be only as wise as is life itself. If they are a 
mistake, all life is then a mistake, and those 
women who repudiate as unjust the limita- 
tions of the sex into which they were born 
are taking a place side by side with the sui- 
cide who resents the limiting fact that he has 
been born at all. With sadness and rebellion, 
or with a disciplined courage such as that 
which distinguished the trained nurse we have 
quoted, we find, all along the line of endea- 
vor, women who have dropped out and stood 
back from the race solely because they were 
women and claimed by the physical weak- 
ness of their womanhood. We may wish it 
were otherwise, but there is no use in trying 
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to contest the fact that the guard-house of 
illness and physical distress yearns threaten- 
ingly for those deserters from the ranks who 
forget their womanhood and ignore its laws 
of discipline, walking the world as if sex 
were a garment to be flung aside at pleasure. 
Women who must support themselves, and also 
those women who love work for work’s sake, 
should undoubtedly be free to enter any field 
of work that they can healthfully enter, but 
at the same time there should be a strict 
standard of duty to the state maintained, 
which includes a duty to womanhood. If the 
state is throwing open all avenues to the feet 
of all American women, they in turn surely 
owe to the state a remembrance that they are, 
after all, the army on which their country 
depends for its health and being—its very 
life. 

When, therefore, an individual woman is 
convinced that by her chosen occupation she 
is not only injuring the health of her own 
body, but by her example injuring the bodies 
of other women, and through them the race 
they perpetuate, then her patriotic duty of 
inaction is surely as plain as is the duty of 
the soldier who springs forward into active 
service at his country’s need. It is constantly 
urged that the modern woman, and particu- 
larly the American woman, has been so greedy 
in seizing her new opportunities for self-ad- 
rancement that she has forgotten the simplest 
laws of life and health; but, if this is true, 
have we very far to look for the excuse? 
That the health, the well-being, and even the 
happiness of woman are a tremendous factor 
in the make-up of a nation is a comparatively 
new discovery—as generations count. Only 
a few years back, ill health—* delicacy,” it is 
called—was considered a feminine charm. It 
was not socially correct to be in good health. 


Viola in the pantry 

Gnawing a mutton bone— 
How she gnawed it! 
How she chawed it! 

When she found herself alone! 


was held up as a kind of awful warning, an 
example of the robust female who liked to 
eat! To-day Viola gnaws “her mutton 
bone” in public with the best. She lives as 
healthy and normal a life as her brother 
lives, and the only present difficulty that 
seems to offer is that Viola is perhaps a lit- 
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tle inclined to insist that all work which is 
normal for her brother is as a matter of 
course normal for her, which on the face of 
it is an impossible deduction, remembering 
the salient facts in the case. Be all this as 
it may, we know at least that our women are 
now learning in every common school prac- 
tical, every-day scientific facts that were seal- 
ed books to their grandmothers, and with this 
knowledge there must come sooner or later 
a deeper, sterner sense of duty and obedience 
to the fixed physical laws of life. By such 
means we should very soon come to the place 
where a common and a well-known set of 
laws will exist for the regulation of health 
of the great army of women. Already they 
know that as they make their beds so will 
not only they, but their children, lie on them, 
and this is the first knowledge needful. 

The patriotic-women of America stand to- 
day in a peculiar place indeed, and with pe- 
culiar opportunities, because, while nothing is 
demanded of them as workers in new fields, 
everything is open to them, and so it is their 
opportunity above all others to sort out the 
wheat of educating and healthful occupations 
and professions and modes of life from the 
chaff of those habits and customs, old or new, 
which are likely to enfeeble the mothers of 
the race; and the responsibility of this op- 
portunity is great because the results are so 
terribly certain. 

The discovered laws of heredity have 
taught us that if women as individuals or 
as groups or as a nation live unwisely and 
unhealthily, no mercy tempers the justice 
dealt out to those who follow them. Accord- 
ing to the wisdom or unwisdom of their 
lives, so they produce a strong or a weak race 
—so they serve their country or betray its 
trust in them. 

For their perfect bodily development all 
women must of course have mental inter- 
ests and enthusiasm and proper devotion to 
self-advancement, they must enjoy wide edu- 
cation and wide opportunity—far be it from 
us to intimate anything to the contrary—but 
if in so enlarging their horizon any nation of 
women moves too fast or too far for their 
own strength to support them, forgetting the 
higher social duty in the nearer temptation, 
then it is as certain as the sequence of day 
and night that this treachery will avenge 
itself on the nation at large and from one 
generation to another. 
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OWNS to wear in the house are so 

essentially feminine and dainty this 

season it is small wonder that much 
time, thought, and expense are expended on 
them. They are so different from the street 
costumes and allow for so much more exer- 
cise of individual taste that women take an 
especial interest in them. They are not 
necessarily expensive, especially this year. 
In this respect they differ from the street 
gowns, which call for perfection of workman- 


Moentne Biovse of dottéd flannel, tucked, with tacked yoke of white taffeta ; 
squares of heavy applique lace on the s!ock-collar. 
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ship as well as good fit. House gowns, the 
term as used this time including tea gowns, 
include the gowns that are worn in the house 
or that are smart enough to wear to an after- 
noon reception or to the theatre, but are too 
elaborate in design or too light in color or 
texture for street wear. A very good model 
for one of these gowns is made with a long 
skirt and has no trimming whatever, but in 
front and at the sides are rows of narrow 
tucks put in to form a yoke shape, stitched 

down so that they give no un- 


necessary fulness, and yet 
make the skirt hang well. 
With this skirt is worn a 


smart blouse of lace or satin, 
embroidered net, jetted or 
spangled, and with a basque 
that is longer in front than 
back. A yoke of tucked chif- 
fon surrounded with a band of 
gold and jet embroidery, and 
a belt and sash of chiffon, add 
to the soft effect of the gown, 
while the undersleeves of chif- 
fon are gathered into a band 
of embroidery at the wrist. 
Almost all the house gowns 
now have lace jackets or lace 
waists, and some trimming of 
lace on the skirt. It is re- 
markable how long this 
fashion has remained in style. 
An exceedingly smart gown of 
gray crépe de Chine is made 
with the upper part of the 
skirt in tucks — narrow side 
tucks that give an apron ef- 
fect, so far down do they ex- 
tend on the skirt. The entire 
waist is tucked, sleeves and 
all, and is trimmed with cross- 
ed bands of yellow lace. The 
same pattern is seen on the 
very lowest part of the skirt 
just at the hem, and looks as 
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though the lace had been put around the skirt 
with the ends crossed in front. This gown 
has an unlined lace collar with points behind 
the ears, and close-fitting lace under-sleeves, 
the silk sleeves only reaching to the elbow. 
A smart gown with apron effect is made in 
much the same design, but trimmed with 


lighter material. The waists have now more 
relation to the skirts than they had; that is 
to say, the same tone of coloring is more em- 
ployed than are waists of some sharp con- 
trast, such as a pink waist with a blue skirt 
or a green waist with.a red skirt. An excep- 
tion is made for street wear under the coat, 





bands of black lace, and still another is in a 


pale yellow crépe de 


Chine with bands of 


black point d’esprit. 
All these gowns, in so 
far as color and ap- 
pearance are concern- 
ed, will be equally 
fashionable for sum- 
mer or for winter, but 
as has already been 
said, it is the fashion 
this season to wear 
these light gowns in 
the house, and they 
will be worn all the 
year round. 

Separate waists are 
absolutely necessary to 
the welfare of any wo- 
man. Cloth waists are 
now considered a part 
of a good cloth cos- 
tume, and are exceed- 
ingly smart in con- 
struction, but to wear 
under coats they are 
comfortable, 
that is, as comfortable 


as silk, chiffon, or 


never 



































where the blouse is very little seen; all such 


blouses are very simple 
in design and not in 
the least like what is 
known as the fancy 
waist. It is now the 
fashion also to have 
waists made of panne 
velvet or of silk velvet, 
but of a quality so soft 
that it drapes well. 
There is nothing 
smarter than one of 
these silk velvet waists. 
One of the new models 
is made up in bronze- 
colored velvet. The 
fronts are draped and 
fastened with a tracery 
of gold braid and gold 
buttons. There are a 
deep yoke collar and 
undersleeves of Vene- 
tian point lace which 
are also outlined with 
gold thread, and a 
neck-tie of the same 
velvet without the em- 
broidery is knotted be- 
low the throat, the 





Simp.e novsE Gown of tucked green cashmere; belt, cuffs, and band at top of blouse of embroidered black 
velvet; yoke and high collar of white satin with bands of black velvet ribbon. 
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ends fastened through a jewelled slide. Com- 
bining velvet and taffeta is another of the 
new styles in waists, a good design of which 
is shown in a waist of blue or old-rose taf- 
feta which has a bolero jacket of amethyst 
velvet laid in ecireles, so to speak, laced to- 
gether with a lattice of gold cord. This 
jacket has caps over the shoulders, also of 
the cord, the front of the waist is of chiffon, 
and there is a jabot of chiffon down either 
side with a big bow of amethyst velvet across 
the bust. 


Another velvet 


favorite 


waist that is a 




























Wuttt TAFFRTA RECEPTION OR THRATRE GOWN with bodice and sleeves of gold- 
embroidered laces ; yoke and under-sleeves of white chiffon. 
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model is made of black velvet over white 
lace; the velvet is in the bolero, and the 
lace is in the fronts and long sleeves. An 
odd touch is given to this waist by the draped 
vest and sash of black chiffon fastened in 
front with a jewelled buckle. A new design 
for a taffeta waist also shows the bolero, but 
in a different shape. The body of the waist is 
a lace of a real cream color, with the jacket 
sleeves, collar, and piece down the front of a 
silk embroidered with gold thread. The 
coloring of this waist is exquisite, and it is 
entirely novel in design. 

There are several models of waists 
planned to be suitable for evening bodices 
only. They are worn with simple dinner 
gowns or with satin or silk skirts, and are 
certainly useful garments. A very smart 
little one is made of white mousseline de 
soie in a succession of short frills, each 
frill bound with narrow black velvet rib- 
bon edged with a tiny bit of gold. These 
frills cover the upper part of the waist 
and trim the sleeve and form a fichu. Be- 
low the frills is a fitted bodice in the shape 
of a bolero of black velvet embroidered in 
gold, and the belt is also of the gold-em- 
broidered velvet. Directly in front there is 
a vest of tucked chiffon. A tucked mousse- 
line de soie waist has an odd bolero of 
shirred taffeta silk, the sleeves of which 
are also shirred, the belt of black velvet, 
and a rosette and collar also of black vel- 
vet. The way in which the tucks and shir- 
rings are arranged is the work of an artist, 
because the tendency of such a waist would 

be to make the figure look short and squat, 
but with this arrangement of lace the lines 
all tend to a slender effect. 
Another white mousseline de 
soie waist shows the new fad 
of -making up black and 
white together. There are a 
deep girdle and a yoke collar 
of black lace, the sleeves are 
of shirred chiffon, and there 
is a long bow of chiffon that 
starts at the left of the waist 
under a cluster of velvet 
roses in different shades. A 
very smart little bodice is 
made of rows of chiffon and 
Venetian point entre-deux 
that give the bolero shape. 
The bodice front is of tuck- 
ed chiffon and lace points. 
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AINY -- WEATHER 

gowns now require a 

good deal of atten- 
tion, although there has 
never been a_ season for 
years when women invested 
in mackintoshes to the ex- 
tent they have this autumn, 
probably because the mack- 
intoshes are smarter gar- 
ments than they were, be- 
ing made on the lines of the 
long coats. Some women 
never wear a mackintosh, 
and prefer instead to have 
a costume intended solely 
for bad weather. A good 
model for such a gown as 
this is made of the rough 
cheviot, and has a close-fit- 
ting skirt with an attached 
flounce short enough to clear 
the ground. The waist is 
in blouse shape, with two 
wide pleats, and a very nar- 
row waistcoat of white 
cloth or, better still, red 
cloth, with small gold but- 
tons. This waist is really a 
jacket, and is intended to be 
worn over the dress waist. 
The hat is of the same mate- 
rial as the gown, with one 
long stiff feather that can- 
not be injured by wind or 
weather. 

The long cloaks are most 
graceful this season, and 
much fuller than they were. 
They all fit well over the 
shoulders, but have consid- 
erable flare, and there is al- 
ways some trimming around 
the shoulders, either a ca- 
puchin hood or two or three 
capes that cover the shoul- 
ders well. In front the cloak 
is fastened at the throat, 
generally with some pretty 
clasp, and there are revers 
of velvet or fur and a turn- 
ed-down collar of the same 
material. These cloaks are 
lined with fur or made warm 
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Roven onrevrior gown for walking in wet weather; scant shaped flounce on 
skirt; blouse jacket of the cheviot with waistcvat of red cloth with gilt buttons. 
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Carniace o1oak of mauve broadcloth with lining of lavender satin ; collar and revers of seal-skin ; clasps of old 
Roman gold; three capes, the upper one shaped into collar. 
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by interlining, and are smartest of cloth, the rial, and the entire coat is finished with a 
color being a question of. individual taste. rutile of mousseline de soie. The sleeves are 
A light heliotrope is a good color, while in in shawl shape with bands of a jet entre- 
beige or gray there are a deux. 
number of different shades 
to choose from. A most 
regal garment is a_ velvet 
strapped with sable, or vice 
versa, sable strapped with 
velvet. This garment is 
made long—so long that it 
looks like a princesse gown, 
the straps shaped in at the 
waist and then flaring out 
at the foot, and between 
them and around the foot of 
the skirt is an embroidery 
in wreaths of gold _ braid. 
There are wide revers and a 
turned-down collar of fur. 
The sleeves flare to show an 
under-sleeve of velvet, and 
on the collar and the outer 
sleeve is repeated the same 


This is a very 
smart garment and ex- 
ceedingly new. It is 
made up also for even- 
ing wear in the light 
shades of velvet and 
of satin. A most 
graceful garment is 
one called a coat, but 
resembling strongly 
the old-fashioned pol- 
onaise in its most at- 
tractive lines. It is a 
half-fitting garment 
with a straight front 
that is fastened across 
at the left side below 
the waist with two 
small rhinestone 
buckles. The coat is 
lined throughout with 
fur, and one side of it 
turned back in front 
to show a pointed rev- 
ers. On the _ other 
side is an embroidered 
revers of satin with 
cut-work of the same 
color as the coat, a 
light gray, showing a 
white satin lining. 
The coat is trimmed 
with lines of narrow 
tucks that follow the 
lines of the darts and 
seams. The material 
is a fine -cloth, but 




































design of gold braiding as 
on the skirt. A brown vel- 
vet and sable or a green vel- 
vet is equally effective in this 
coat. 

The short boleros'§ and 
Eton jackets that are fash- 
ionable this year—quite too 
fashionable, it may be saia 
—are not the only coats 
that are made, and there are 
many evidences that the 
longer coats are a good in- 
vestment when only one is 
to be bought. A very good 
model of a coat is the three- 
quarter cutaways that, made 
in seal-skin or Persian 
lamb, are almost always be- 
coming. These are trimmed 
with revers, collar, and cuffs 
of sable or chinchilla, and 
make most effective gar- 
ments. The same style is 
copied in velvet with the fur 
trimming, and is every bit 
as smart, although of course 
not nearly so warm. 

One of the new cloaks ~ 
which bids fair to be popular ars 
is of taffeta with a narrow 


ruching of the same mate- Lone cut-away coat of black velvet with collar, revers, ard cuffs of chinchilla. 
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bengaline, velvet, or satin may be used for 
the same model if so desired. The long coats 
for ordinary wear have the disadvantage of 
being rather heavy, but they are so warm and 
so convenient because they cover up all the 




































GREEN VELVET AND SABLE OLOAK, With embroidery of gold wreaths on skirt and 


sleeves. 
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gown underneath, that they will certainly be 
worn a great deal through the winter, not 
only as storm coats, but for smart street wear 
as well. 

A favorite style that has just been import- 
ed is trimmed quite: elaborately with lines 
of machine-stitching and velvet, and is fast- 
ened with cords and tassels. This has a turn- 
ed-down collar and revers that can be worn 
turned back or folded across in double-breast- 
ed fashion if so desired. It is best made in 
cloth—tan, gray, or blue. It does not look 
well in black. 

A charming gown which is quite new and 
most effective is of dark brown velvet. It has 
a skirt with a circular flounce, or rather, with 
an attached flounce, that is put on with the 
effect of a pointed over-skirt, much shorter in 
front than at the back. The flounce is added 
with a broad band of embroidery done on the 
velvet in brown and gold thread; the back of 
the waist is like an Eton with a deep belt of 
brown and gold, but the belt is really part of 
the jacket, which in front is quite long, finish- 
ed in points, and covered with a heavy design 
of braiding in which gold predominates. The 
jacket fronts turn back, and show a facing 
of sable with a waistcoat of the same fur. 

A pretty novelty in the way of neck-wear 
for street gowns is the neck ruche made of 
quillings of white tulle, the ends left un- 
hemmed, and finished at the throat with a 
long fringe of chenille, also in white. With 
a tailor gown this looks rather conspicuous, 
but is worn by many smartly gowned women. 

Buckles are used on all the hats—on top of 
the crown, inside the brim at the back, out- 
side the brim at the side, and put on at every 
angle that was ever known, and many that 
were never thought of 
before. The fashion 
is one that ought not 
to be followed so 
blindly and _ without 
regard to the size and 
the style of the 
buckle. But a smart 
buckle of rhinestones 
or gilt or silver or 
steel looks well 
against the velvet pro- 
vided it is put on so 
as not to be foolishly 
out of drawing, as it 
were. A bronze vel- 
vet hat is very dainty 
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in appearance and quite odd. It is flat in any quantity. The favorite hats are those 
shape until it is put on the head, when it worn down over the face with the trimming 
stands up from the face in front. The crown massed in front, or the shapes that are drawn 
of the hat is of the shirred velvet, the brim is sharply back from the face with the brim 
covered with one long white ostrich plume faced, as has been said, with velvet and os- 
that starts from the left side under a buckle, _ trich feathers. 

goes entirely around the hat, 
and the ends of it curl down 
on to the hair at the back. 
The buckle is a long narrow 
one of gilt and rhinestones. 
This hat is also very good 
in coloring as well as shape, 
and- looks as well made up 
in black as it does in the 
bronze and white. This ar- 
rangement. of the ostrich 
feather around the brim is a 
very favorite one this season, 
and as a rule is becoming, 
for the ostrich feathers are 
very soft against the face, 
and more becoming than 
anything except the shirred 
velvet brim ever is. Toques 
made entirely of. velvet and 
trimmed with ostrich tips are 
very popular this year. There 
is a great fancy just now for 
using white tips, but some of 
the smartest hats are all in 
the one color even though 
some different shades are 
used. A charming hat of 
brown velvet of a wood color 
more than of deep brown, is 
trimmed with two large vel- 
vet roses of a queer shade of 
pink with green velvet leaves. 
These are put on either side 
of the crown, and at the back 
of the hat are two ostrich 
tips of the same shade of 
brown, that come forward 
across the crown to the very 
front of the hat, the ends 
resting on the brim in front. 
This is very odd in design 
and coloring, but exceeding- 
ly new and very becoming. 
Oddly enough, it is almost 
impossible to find a smart lit- 
tle bonnet this season. Mil- 
liners say there is little de- 
mand for them, and that they 





: ‘ Turatre cown of écru taffeta and lace, with draped scarf of black chiffon 
are not making them up in on the waist, hanging down to the feet; guld buckle. 
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NEW DESIGNS IN BECOMING HATS AND TOQUES 





Biack Tunce and velvet, gold and 
strass buckle. 


ATS continue to be 
H the subject of much 

comment, for the 
shapes are most eccentric, 
the colorings most bizarre, 
and the trimmings most ex- 
traordinary. There does 
not seem to be any really 
settled reason why any one 
style of hat should be popu- 
lar, for there are so many 
different shapes, each one of 
which is in fashion, that it 
is merely a question of 
choosing the most becom- 
ing. The three - cornered 
hat has not been as smart as 
anticipated. When it is be- 
coming it is very becoming, 
and is made in the most 
beautiful materials—velvet, 
soft silk, tulle, and fur. It 
is best when made in the 
last material, for the lines 


Musk with ecarf of shell pink 
paune velvet. 





Brown seaver with scarf of plaid 
satin. 


Cream Lack and chiffon with vio- 
lets. 


are apt to be a little hard, 
and fur hats are invariably 
becoming. The flat-crowned 
hat with the broad project- 
ing brim is a very popular 
shape, the brim higher than 
the crown, faced with os- 
trich feathers or soft shirr- 
ed velvet; there is no trim- 
ming on the crown, which 
itself is a mass of trim- 
ming, being made of folds 
of silk or chiffon or tulle, or 
of all three combined. Just 
at the back of this hat is a 
large bow of black velvet 
which extends down on to 
the hair. Then there are 
the picture-hats and the 
low English walking-hat 
shape with a brim that ex- 
tends over the face, turning 
up at the side, but is hidden 
at the sides by two long os- 
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SHiReep PRUNNE TAFFETA, brim 
faced with autumn leaves. 


trich feathers, which 
form the entire trim- 
ming. These feathers are 
of the same color as the 
hat, except when the hat 
is brown, when the natu- 
ral-colored ostrich feather 
is used. There is a small 
toque that is also very 
fashionable. It has a 
crown of tulle, a folded 
brim of velvet, and an os- 
trich-feather pompon in 
front with an aigrette. 
This is one of the sim- 
plest hats of the season, 
but a very good one. 
3uckles are still used as 
trimming—in fact, are 
seen on almost all hats— 
but they are so much used 
that the danger is that 
they will soon go out of 
fashion. It is hard that 
when any one fashion be- 
comes popular, that mo- 
ment it loses its smart- 


Rose vetvet and taffeta, brim of 
chiffon. 





Sautx Trogur with white plume; tiny 
jewelled buttons at front. 





Geren vetvet, shirred brim, with 
arbutus at left side; black plume. 


ness, so it is not a good 
plan to advise any one 
who has not a great deal 
of money to buy anything 
in a hat or gown that is 
very marked in effect. 
That particular individu- 
ality will be its sure 
ruin, as everybody will 
have the same model. The 
coloring of the hats is 
very peculiar—shades of 
blue, purple, and pink are 
put together. The favor- 
ite panne velvets are 
used, but not to excess; 
just a knot or a rosette 
will be seen. Then there 
are hats made entirely of 
velvet of one color trim- 
med with ostrich tips of 
the same color, or, most 
popular of all, the only 
relief from the velvet be- 
ing a buckle of rhine- 
stone or gold. The plac- 
ing of the buckle directly 
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in front of the hat has been found too extreme 
in most cases to be becoming. One point that 
must be kept in mind in buying any hat this 
year is that it shall be becoming at the sides 
and at the back as well as in front. This say- 
ing has been repeated a great many times, but 
it cannot be repeated too often this year when 
so much that is.eecentric has received the ver- 
dict of popular favor. 


HINTS TO DRESSMAKERS 


As it is not always possible to buy one’s out- 
fit of the most expensive and reliable houses, 
where all the little details of dress are known, 
and where it is not necessary to give any. or- 
ders one’s self, it is well to be informed and’to 
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ALASKA 6aBLE Care with stole ends falling from a turn-over collar. 
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keep informed as to various little minutie 
that go far toward marking the differences in 
the styles from year to year. The skirts are 
new and quite varied. That is to say, there 
are gathered skirts, there are tucked skirts, 
there are pleated skirts, and there are plain 
skirts, but, without exception, they all fit close 
around the hips, and even when tucks and 
pleats are not stitched down, the skirt itself is 
cut so that it does not give one inch of un- 
necessary fulness. At the back the skirt is 
finished with a box-pleat; a double one or an 
inverted box-pleat. There are also some of the 
very newest skirts that are gathered in a small 
space at the back, then below the waist-line, 
by means of elastic or straps, a double box- 
pleat is formed which flares 
out entirely at the foot. The 
attached flounces, scant or 
full, pleated, tucked, on the 
bias,or cireular in: shape, are 
quite as mych used as they 
ever have been, and the old 
apron-fronted skirts may be 
made to look quite like new. 
Hair cloth is used by tailors 
in the hem of every skirt 
which is made with the lin- 
ing in the seams; never 
more than four inches deep 
and never put in the back 
breadths—that is to say, up 
the entire length of the back 
breadth. The skirts are fin- 
ished with braid or vel- 
veteen—that is, when there 
is a little fulness that falls 
over the under-skirt; when 
the drop-skirt below is fin- 
ished with a pleated ruffle, 
the bottom of the skirt itself 
has only a hem. There are 
just as many skirts made 
with the lining sewed into 
the seams as there are with 
drop -skirts. The severe 
tailor-made gowns all have 
the lining sewed in, but the 
rather smarter and more 
elaborate cloth skirts hang 
best over drop-skirts. The 
drop-skirt should be finished 
with a ruffle pinked at both 
edges, and this should be 
either knife-pleated or ac- 
cordion-pleated. 











HE three patterns published simultane- 
ously with this number of Harper’s 
Bazar represent one bodice design for 
silk, cashmere, cloth, lansdowne, or other fine- 
ly woven fabric, and two models for flannel 
Pattern No. 345 is composed 
of two front portions (right and left), one- 
half of back, one standing collar, one founda- 
tion lining, one complete sleeve and band for 


or heavy cloth. 


same, also one shaped band 
for the front, and one 
curved belt. The positions 
for the tucks are care- 
fully indicated in the pat- 
tern. If a seam in the cen- 
tre back of outside materi- 
al is necessary this should 
be placed exactly in the 
centre of the group of 
tucks. This bodice pat- 
tern is made to be finished 
around the lower edge with 
flat bias band of silk, and is 
to be worn over the skirt. 
The pattern dips in the 
front slightly, and the 
curved belt is made to fit 
smoothly over the finished 
bodice. The left side of 
the front should be finish- 
ed down the centre precise- 
ly in the manner of an or- 
dinary bodice, but the right 
side necessarily is unattach- 
ed to the lining, except at 
the collar and belt. A sin- 
gle hook will suffice to fast- 
en the right side lap in po- 
sition across the chest. The 
original garment was in 
dull olive-green lansdowne 
with stitched bands of 
claret-colored panne velvet 
strapped with black velvet 
bands confined by small 
cut-steel buckles. The de- 
sign will be a good one 
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wools. 





Cut Paper Pattern Bodice No. 345; Skirt 
Pattern No. 251. 
See advertisement in back pages. 


for fine cashmere or pale-colored silks, com- 
bined with wide silk braids ornamented with 
gold and white crocheted drops, or infinitesi- 
mal frogs of gilt cord and drops. 

A handsome and very fashionable method 
of trimming a bodice of this form made of 
cashmere would be to treat the bands with 
“anvas-stitch embroidery in various colored 
Dainty needle-women should bear 


this suggestion in mind, as 
some of the prettiest of the 
new designs for linen bod- 
ices that are being pre- 
pared for another season 
are already being deco- 
rated with wool embroidery 
done in ‘cross-stitch in 
Greek key and similar de- 
signs. Some of the newest 
gimps also combine coarse 
serolls of cord and linen 
floss Renaissance stitches, 
with worsted cordonettes 
and button-hole stitches in 
worsted of pale Gobelin 
shades. The skirt shown 
with the new bodice is that 
of pattern No. 251. Pleats 
are introduced at the foot 
of the front gore, and ful- 
ness is provided in the 
back by means of a triple 
box-pleat. 

To make the bodice No. 
345 for a figure of medium 
size will require 34% yards 
of silk 20 to 22 inches 
wide, or 1% yards of cash- 
mere of the usual width. 
To make the skirt for 
same figure 21% yards of 
cloth will be required. 

The design for strapped 
flannel waist illustrated in 
this number is an especial- 
ly suitable one for the mak- 
ing of a garment that is to 
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serve for ordinary morn- 
ing wear. The pat- 
tern No. 346 in our list 
comprises one-half of seam- 
less back (having a small 
gusset let into the skirt 
portion in order to give 
the necessary spring over 
the hips); one front, per- 
forated to show lines for 
placing the straps. Straps 
to the number of three for 
the centre line of the 
front, and two for each of 
the side trimming lines 
shown, also two long 
straps for back, are includ- 
ed in the pattern, together 
with complete bishop 
sleeve with wristband and 
added cuff. The pattern 
contains no lining forms, 
but is carefully perforated 
to show position for pla- 
cing the straps. The lat- 
ter, if the garment be made 
of ordinary medium-weight 
flannel, should have a sin- 
gle lining of crinoline, 
which will lend a sufficient 
body to make the stitch- 
ing of the bands a simple 
matter. The garment, de- 
signed to be worn under the 
skirt, may be belted with 
ribbon or leather band. A 
pattern of belt is not in- 
cluded in that of the bod- 
ice, which is to be finished 
around the lower edge by a hem or by pinking. 
A simple neck-band form is supplied for the 
finishing of the neck. Bodices of this charac- 
ter are usually finished along the inside seams 
by binding with ribbon or regular binding- 
tape. A precaution that it is especially well 
to follow in the making up of unlined bodices 
is to cut a crescent-shaped piece of cloth and 
fit it to the arm’s-eye (as in the case of put- 
ting in of the shield). This prevents the too 
rapid wear upon the single thickness of flan- 
nel, and is especially advisable when the gar- 
ment is to be worn by an active person with 
full figure. 

To make this bodice of flannel 30 to 36 
inches for person of medium size, 234 yards 
will be required. 
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Cut Paper Pattern Bodice No. 346; 
Skirt Pattern No. 817. 
See advertisement in back pages. 
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Skirt pattern No. 317, 
with which: this bodice is 
here combined, is made 
with front gore, shaped 
and tucked side gore, side 
.yoke, and wide single box- 
pleat in back. It is an es- 
pecially good model for 
heavy materials such as 
Melton, broad or Vene- 
tian cloth. To make this 
skirt for a figure of medi- 
um size 3% yards will be 
required of goods 54 inch- 
es wide. 


Pattern No. 347, also 
unlined, is designed to be 
made in cloth combined 


with silk or panne-velvet 
pleated panels. The parts 
are one-half of front, one- 
half of back, one-half of 
high collar, one plain 
sleeve gathered into broad 
wristband, three bands for 
front, one form for pleat- 
ed panel at side of front, 
and one-half of the form 
for centre pleats. The po- 
sition for placing the side 
panel is marked by a sin- 
gle perforation, over which 
the centre of the pleated 
portion is adjusted. The 
pleats of the side trim- 
ming turn inward toward 
the centre; the two pleats 
on each side of the centre 
turn inward likewise, the 
opening of the bodice occurring between them. 
The pleats preferably should be of panne vel- 
vet, and cut upon the bias. The small side 
bands of cloth are to be fitted on each side 
of each group of pleats and machine-stitched 
along the extreme edge. Where desired, the 
pleats may be omitted and the stitched straps 
alone may be made to supply the trimming. 

The same suggestions given for the finish- 
ing off of the inside seams and lower edge of 
pattern No. 346 may be applied to the present 
design. The cuffs and collar should be lined 
with pliant canvas. Two thicknesses of this 
material should be employed, and these, if 
slightly quilted together on the machine, will 
give the necessary “stay” to wrist and neck 
finish. 








The skirt shown with bod- 
ice No. 347 is made with 
wide stole band down the 
front, stitched band around 
foot, and inverted pleats in 
the centre of the back. To 
make exactly as illustrated 
and for figure of medium 
size will require 34% to 4 
yards of material 50 to 58 
inches wide. It is No. 325 
in our list. 

To make bodice No. 347 
for similar figure and of 
goods of same width will re- 
quire 134 yards, together 
with 5g yard of panne vel- 
vet cut bias. 

The sleeves of any of the 
three bodices herein de- 
scribed may be purchased 
separately as follows: sleeves 
Nos. 346 and 347, at 10 
cents each; sleeve No. 
345, at 15 cents. Pattern 
No. 346 may be effectively 
used as a plain waist by 
omitting the bands.  Pat- 
tern No. 347 will prove a de- 
sirable model for black silk 
or satin. In employing 
either of these fabrics, vari- 
ety may be gained by stitch- 
ing the edges of the pleats 
that are laid between the 
stitched bands. The edges 
of the latter may be finish- 
ed with narrow frills of lace 
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Cut Paper Pattern No. 347; Skirt 
Pattern No. 325. 
See advertisement in back pages. 
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or of satin ribbon whipped 
on. 

Pattern No. 345 is a 
dainty design that may be 
converted into a plain form 
by carefully pinning all the 
tucks flat in the tissue-pa- 
per pattern before cutting 
the material. The pattern 
thus diminished should now 
be cut in thin muslin basted 
and tried on. When assur- 
ed that the proper dimen- 
sions have been secured the 
dressmaker may proceed to 
cut her material. 

Too much emphasis may 
not be laid upon the neces- 
sity that exists for the care- 
ful carrying out of the ne- 
cessary preliminaries on the 
part of our pattern pur- 
chasers. In enclosing re- 
mittance for any pattern or 
patterns, readers are coun- 
selled to give full address, 
including city and State, 
clearly written, together with 
size of pattern desired. Any 
costume represented in Har- 
per’s Bazar may be cut to 
special order and at special 
price (see advertisement 


pages of each issue), but 
only those garments that are 
regularly numbered in each 
issue are carried in our reg- 
ular list. 





BACK OF NO, 345, 
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ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


LL of the large stores and most of the 
better-known image-venders publish 
catalogues of casts, with their names 

and prices. These catalogues are sometimes of 
great service, although I have never chanced 
to find in any of them the name of the little 
bass-relief shown here over the mantel. It 
very beautiful Madonna, by-the-way. 
Her face is exquisite, and she folds her hands 
across her breast while she looks down at the 


is 


a 





“ONE IS ALWAYS SAFE IN BUYING A BARYE.” 


infant Jesus and St. John. The young Ital- 
ian who gave it to me many years ago told me 
that it came from the altar of some Italian 
church, where it was considered so precious 
that the doors of a small shrine were always 
kept closed before it. He also added that a 
priest had allowed a young sculptor to take a 
cast of it at night, the man having to steal in 
through a window to do so. At any rate, 
some ten or eleven years ago not many had 
been seen in this country. 
And yet it now costs but 
twenty-five cents, its staining 
not being counted an extra. 
It is too small to be treated 
by itself unless a special 
panel were prepared for it. 

On the mantel-piece in 
the illustration a lion, by 
Barye, is shown. Barye, as 
most of us know, as any en- 
cyclopedia will tell us, was 
a famous French sculptor, 
who died in 1875. He did 
the four famous groups of 
animals shown outside the 
Louvre in Paris. His ani- 
mals belong to the bistory 
of art, and almost every 
image-vender has one of his 
casts, good models 
having been put on the mar- 


some 


ket. His “ Tiger Devouring 
a Crocodile” is also sold, 
and a beautiful lioness. 


None of these is expensive. 
The one on the mantel cost 
only fifty cents. One is al- 
ways safe in buying a 
The cost of them in 

enormous, and 
of the reach of 
But the fifty 


Barye. 
bronze 
well out 
most of us. 


is 
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and seventy-five cent ‘casts give us the 
form and the movement and wonderful de- 
tail. I do not know where the mould was 
secured, nor whether it is made from one 
used for the bronzes, but I do know that ev- 
erything in all these casts depends on the 
mould. The image-vender does his best to 
get the best, and goes to Europe to find new 
ones. Now and then he is permitted, as a 
special favor, to take a cast of some original 
statue, just as the young Italian sculptor got 
it out of the church at night. Or he is for- 
tunate enough to be allowed to get a mould 
from some cast in a museum. Then his for- 
tune is made. Very few of the small casts 
of the Venus of Milo, however, are made 
from beautiful models, and I have never seen 
a small one that did not disappoint me. I never 
buy one. The casts of the “ Winged Vic- 
tory ” are better, especially when made from a 
large model, but then they cost some six or 
eight dollars, and must be given a place by 
themselves, as they never 
lend themselves to haphaz- 
ard places. Their wing: 
take up too much room. 

“The Narcissus,” on the 
other hand, here seen on a 
desk, is always beautiful 
wherever placed. The ori- 
ginal of this is in the Mu- 
seum at Naples among the 
group of masterpieces. Its 
beauty all the world has rec- 
ognized. It the 
most exquisite grace and re- 
pose, and in almost any 
mood it is agreeable to lift 
one’s eyes to it. 

Casts should never be 
draped with silk. Silk may 
be hung as a background; 
and when this is done a 
great value is often lent. 
But the fashion of draping 
bits of modern silk about a 
cast is always bad. The two 
do not belong together, and 
when so placed merely indi- 
cate that one is striving for 
an effect without knowledge 
of how it should be at- 


embodies 





tained. 

Any number of other 

models might be named 

were space permitted, but “* THE 
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enough has been said to prove how easily 
the plaster cast lends itself to decorative 
purposes, and to the pleasure of the house- 
holder as well. That it involves the house- 
keeper in no serious outlay has been shown. 
Fifty cents is about the average, a good cast 
being possible always for that sum. 

The toning of the casts is a simple process. 
The vender will do it for you, or you may ap- 
ply yourself (with either a brush or a cloth) 
a preparation made by dissolving paraffine in 
turpentine. I should think an old paraffine 
candle dissolved in turpentine would do. Mix 
with this a little ochre if you want a yellow, 


a little burnt-umber if you want a darker 
tone. But if you want to make your cast look 
like ivory, mix beeswax with turpentine 


until it becomes thin enough to be applied 
with a camel’s-hair brush. With this mix a 
little burnt-umber. Then take an old soft 
silk handkerchief and polish the cast until 
it looks like ivory. 





NARCISSUS ” 
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=a OUR pianists, all virtuosi in 
the exact meaning of the 
word, are creating the utmost 
interest in musical circles in 
New York, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, and Washington, which 
are the starting-points from which the ar- 
tists later are to begin their regular tournées. 
Ernest von Dohnanyi in his recitals has given 
added proof of his remarkably true art. He 
is a virile pianist, though from his sensitive 
finger-tips a Chopin waltz slips with marvel- 
lous lightness and delicacy. He is a master 
of big fugues, yet in a recent programme his 
performance of Haydn’s Grand Caprice in F 
minor was a revelation of tenderness and 
poetic reading. His compositions, too, have 
been striking enough (and fortunate enough, 
it may be added) to stir up various healthy 
controversies among the critical of several 
cities, an obvious advantage to the gifted 
young stranger. 

It is evident that Mr. von Dohnanyi 
has studied his Beethoven to advantage, for 
he employs deliberately only simple and melo- 
dious themes in such of his compositions as 
have been given, though in his later develop- 
ment of the same he displays illimitable pow- 
ers of elaboration. His most brilliant effects 
are gained without the least suggestion of 
garishness. Moreover, he meditates beyond 
many of the composers of his romantic race, 
and the quick fire of the Hungarian in his 
compositions is tempered by big august har- 
monies that suggest an intimate study of 
the German master works. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch’s début with Emil 
Paur’s orchestra was one of the most signal 
triumphs ever enjoyed in America by a young 
pianist. He too essays composition, and has 
several dainty gavottes, serenades, etc., to 
his credit. For the present, however, he com- 
mands attention as a great pianistic artist, 
whose music is uttered warmly and teems 
with delicious sentiment. He is a Tschai- 
kowsky interpreter par excellence. His re- 
cital programmes, however, represent such 





diverse names as Schumann, Mendelssohn, 
Rubinstein, Liszt, Bach - Tausig, Beethoven, 
and Chopin. His selections from the last- 
named composer have been such well-known 
numbers as the Nocturne in D-flat major 
and the Prelude in D flat (known to amateurs 
as the “ Raindrop”), an evident bid for com- 
parison with his famous predecessors. He 
plays upon a perfect instrument, be it added, 
which tells his moods with a responsiveness 
that is as unique as the technique displayed 
by its master. 

Interest is now keen in the coming débuts 
of Martinus Sieveking, whose powers of exe- 
cution are brilliant beyond present compari- 
son. What his three years’ retirement with 
Leschetizky have done to change his former 
style yet remains to be seen, but certain it is 
that the Dutch pianist is a strong figure 
in the musical world, and one who will repay 
a thoughtful serutiny. 

Mr. Julian Pascal, the latest comer, is a na- 
tive of Barbadoes, educated in Europe, where 
he is known as a Chopin interpreter of unusu- 
al grace. He is said to paint perfect pastoral 
pictures in tone, and to play with an unsur- 
passed poetry. At any rate, he has exhausted 
the adjectives of even the fecund German 
critics, who unanimously pronounce his touch 
“the most pearl-like of late years.” Mr. Pas- 
cal, who is a brother-in-law of the artist Al- 
bert Sterner, expects to spend the larger por- 
tion of the winter in New York. 

Madame Thérése Carréno, ripe, affluent in 
her art and surcharged with magnetism, re- 
turns to America only ‘to emphasize the admi- 
ration her playing has commanded hereto- 
fore. Her reappearance was made at the first 
Philharmonic Concert of the season, and in 
the Tschaikowsky number with which Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch made his initial appearance. 

The first American production of “ Es- 
meralda” at the Metropolitan Opera House 
engaged the services of the Misses Golden and 
von Studdiford, Messrs. Brozel, Paull, Prin- 
gle, Davies, Boyle, and Walker, and Con- 
ductor Sepilli. 
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HE 


is usually 


an occasion 
its most suggestive 


aftermath of 


my, 


yA 





ie) gleanings. A résumé of the 

ant ; recent federation meeting at 
i ) Kes) Albany of the New York 
oe 2 State Federation emphasizes 
two or three important points. One of these 
is the noticeable advance in these annual 


their 
The pro- 
ceedings are conduct- 


meetings since 
early years. 


ed with prompt- 
ness, and the mem- 
bers have progressed 


perceptibly in the abil- 
ity to handle the busi- 
The rarity of 
the necessity to call a 
member to order was 
a feature of the Al- 
bany meeting. The 
learning, 
too, to think on their 
feet, to eliminate pre- 
amble and _ apology, 
and plunge at 
into what they wish to 


ness. 


women are 


once 


say, and are, too, very 
generally slipping 
away from personal 
experiences. The or- 


ganization is in fact a 
company of earnest, 
thoughtful women 
representing many 
lines of valuable work, 
yearly gather- 
ing is for the purpose 
of exchanging ideas and inspiration on these 
lines of work with a hope for added useful- 
The programme of the meeting as 
presented at Albany, while admitting of some 
criticisin, is still entitled to large praise. The 
plan of doing away with outside or profes- 
sional talent for the entertainment or edifica- 
tion of the members, which has been in opera- 


MRS. 
President of the Ohio State Federation. 


JAMES 


whose 


ness. 








H. W. 


tion for the last three meetings, is still prac- 
tically carried out. The one or two outside 
speakers at Albany were fitted into the regu- 
lar programme hours because it seemed that 
they had an especial message for the assem- 


bly. Miss Vermilye’s strong plea for the pre- 
servation of the Palisades was heartily en- 
dorsed by the federation, and the league 


formed to further this 
purpose was augment- 
ed by many members. 

It is still felt that 
leeway enough is not 
left for discussion of 
topics of known inter- 
est to the federation, 


or for the introduc- 
tion of new and im- 
portant business. 


These faults are, how- 
ever, by no m 
prominent as_ they 
have been at past 
meetings, and the new 
administration has al- 
ready announced an 
intention to endeavor 
still further to ascer- 
tain and carry out the 
wishes of the federa- 
tion in the putting to- 
gether of its next pro- 
gramme. The deci- 
sion to meet at Buffalo 
next year, in October, 
before the great Pan- 


ans so 


R. HOPLEY, 


American Exhibition 
will have closed, was 
received with general satisfaction. A few 


critics feared that the pressure of sight-see- 
ing might militate against the success of the 
federation meeting, but the majority of the 
members argued for the opposite view of the 
question, namely, that the inspiration of the 
exposition would accentuate enthusiasm on 
the part of the club-women. The ticket, as 
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elected, is a strong one. Mrs. Cornelius Za- 
briskie, the new president, comes to her place 
as the unanimous choice of the federation. 
The scene at her installation was most inter- 
esting. Mrs. Helmuth took leave of the as- 
sembly officially in words of strong feel- 
ing, and presented her successor with cor- 
dial warmth. A pretty touch was given at 
this point in the telling by Mrs. Helmuth of 
the tribute from the daughter of the incom- 
ing president to her mother. Miss Zabriskie 
is a student at Smith College, and on learn- 
ing of her mother’s sole place at the head of 
the ticket, which forestalled her election, she 
sent, with a bit of graceful verse, a box of 


American Beauty roses to her mother. The 
unexpected public reading of her daugh- 
ter’s message almost upset Mrs. Za- 


briskie’s composure, and the eyes of many 
women in the audience glistened with feel- 
ing. With a quick gesture, however, Mrs. 
Zabriskie rallied, and accepted her new trust 
with strong, earnest words that carried 
conviction to the mind of every woman pres- 
ent. The whole personnel of the ticket is 
strong and promising. Mrs. Charles M. 
Dow, of Jamestown, the first vice-president, 
is the president of the flourishing Western 
New York Federation, founded by that fine 
club-woman, Mrs. F. L. Charles, of Cuba, 
New York. Mrs. Dow’s high place in the 
federation executive lays another bogie 
whose existence has been in talk ratlier than 
in fact, viz., that the Western Federation was 
rather at odds with the State organization. 
Mrs. Emily Watson, of Utica, the second 
vice-president, ably represents a conservative 
constituency. The treasurer, Mrs. William 
Eastwood, of Rochester, steps from splendid 
service in the executive board to her present 
office. The selection of Mrs. L. Van Loon 
Lynch, of Syracuse, as corresponding secre- 
tary gave great satisfaction to everybody. As 
former chairman of State correspondence for 
New York in the General Federation, be- 
fore that office was abolished, Mrs. Lynch is 
widely known. Mrs. Arthur Ford, of One- 
onta, the new recording secretary, brings into 
official touch with the State organization a 
large and powerful club, hitherto unrep- 
resented, from the southern central part 
of the State. In the executive board Mrs. 
William Seward, of Auburn, Mrs. E. A. Good- 
ridge, of Flushing, Mrs. W. J. Humphrey, 
of Warsaw, Mrs. Campbell, of Binghamton, 


and Mrs. Harry Hastings, of New York, 
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distribute the directors in every part of the 
State, as is desirable—the other three direc- 
tors holding over being Mrs. Larned of Syra- 
euse, Mrs. Townsend of Buffalo, and Mrs. 
Alden of New York. Miss Anna Maxwell 
Jones, of Saratoga,,was made State secretary 
for New York of the General Federation— 
an excellent choice. It is no criticism of any 
director elected to say that the friends of 
Mrs. Franklin Hooper, of Brooklyn, re- 
gretted that her name was not brought be- 
fore the convention for a place on this board. 
The constitution provides that no two mem- 
bers of the same club shall be officers of the 
State Federation at the same time. Mrs. 
Zabriskie, nominated for the presidency, al- 
though chiefly identified with the Packer 
Alumnz Association of Brooklyn, is a mem- 
ber of the Woman’s Club, of which Mrs. 
Hooper is the president. A number of the 
latter’s adherents thought that the article 
might be construed to mean _ representa- 
tive members; and, indeed, it was so con- 
strued in some of the nominations. Mrs. 
Hooper persisted in a literal construction of 
the clause, and refused a nomination. 

One of the most brilliant hours of the en- 
tire session was that devoted to Law, chair- 
man, Mrs. Philip Carpenter. The papers on 
this subject were contributed by women law- 
yers, and were splendidly crystallized and log- 
ically set before the listeners. “ Landlords 
and Tenants” was contributed by Miss Rosa- 
lie Loew; “ The Will of a Woman, and How 
to Make It,” Miss Genoux; “ Real Titles for 
Women,” by Miss Blondell. Mrs. Carpenter’s 
own paper, “ The Birth and Bringing Up of a 
Corporate Body,” and her weaving together 
of the threads presented by her committee 
were remarkably happy, and held the interest 
of the audience from the beginning to the 
end of the hour. The Consumers’ League 
hour was another one largely dependent 
upon its chairman, Mrs. Frederick Nathan, 
by whom it was brilliantly conducted. A res- 
olution introduced by Mrs. Charles Russell 
Lowell, providing that the federation ap- 
point five women to study the subject of 
sweat-shops and report at the next meeting, 
was adopted. Papers presented in the Civies 
hour, chairman, Mrs. W. H. Schieffelin, 
were full of practical interest. Encouraging 
progress in this matter was reported. A fea- 
ture of the same morning’s session was the 
presentation of Unusual Occupations for Wo- 
men, Miss A. M. Jones, chairman. A paper 
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by Mrs. Mary Harrison McKee, suggesting 
cessation from exaggerated effort on the part 
of club-women as an unusual occupation, in- 
cluded much quiet humor, and found an evi- 
dent response in the sentiments of her listen- 
ers. Mrs. W. G. Shaler presented Household 
Economics with a representative committee 
including Mrs. Larned, Mrs. Melville Dew- 
ey, of Albany, Mrs. S. B. Morse, of Ithaca, 
and Mrs. McLean, of Mount Vernon, New 
York. 

The speakers presenting Music gave many 
practical suggestions, beginning with the 
chairman, Miss Laura Sedgwick Collins, on 
“The Practical Value of Music.” Mrs. Jacob 
Hess held her audience closely as she told of 
the place of music in education; and Mrs. 
Lowell T. Field gave many good ideas of 
“The Province of the Musical Society,” nota- 
bly one that gives concerts among the poorer 
classes. A paper by Madame Evans von 
Kleuner comparing musical standards of Eu- 
rope and America showed a thorough know- 
ledge of the subject. 

The discussion of the project to establish 
an industrial school for girls was taken up on 
several different The report of 
the chairman, Mrs. Clarence Burns, frankly 
indicated that the non-success of the plan was 
largely due to the want of support, if not the 
actual opposition, of some of the federa- 


occasions. 


tion members. She told of her work in 
behalf of the work which the federation 


had appointed her to do, and of her unwill- 
ingness to continue without the cordial 
support of the organization, and tendered her 
resignation. Efforts to secure her continu- 
ance were futile, and one of the first duties 
of the new executive will be to select another 
chairman. A resolution of thanks to Mrs. 
Burns for her efficient work, and also one to 
continue effort for the school, were adopted. 
The badges of the convention were special- 
ly pretty and artistic, and were the gift of 
the retiring president, Mrs. Helmuth. 


N interesting discussion at the opening 

session of the sixth annual meeting, at 
Marietta, of the Ohio State Federation, was in 
connection with a paper, “ Working Sugges- 
tions,” by Mrs. J. A. Ewalt, of London, Ohio. 
Among the points brought out was no one 
should have over five minutes, except the lead- 
er of the discussion, to whom ten might be 
allowed. ne advocated a single topic for 
a meeting, which was endorsed by another, 
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who thought many clubs are suffering to-day 
from brain paresis because of the heaviness of 
the programme. “ The Value of Discussion ” 
was epitomized under three heads—first, it 
emphasizes the matter in the paper; second, 
it fixes it in the mind of the hearer; third, a 
closer fellowship will be engendered, and the 
timid will be encouraged. The point of hav- 
ing lectures and papers from outsiders was 
also talked over. It was upheld in the main, 
although Mrs. Hopley of Cleveland thought 
it unwise to depend too much on this method, 
as members are liable to get lazy, and to rely 
upon these outsiders for work which they 
ought to do themselves. The federation 
throughout was characterized by brilliant ad- 
dresses and spirited, helpful discussions. Mrs. 
William P. Orr, of Piqua, the president, occu- 
pied the chair with the skill and effect of ex- 
perience, and the dignity and grace of her 
charming personality. The sessions were held 
in the historic First Congregational Church, 
the oldest church edifice now in use in the 
five States of the Northwest Territory. This 
chureh was organized in 1796, and the build- 
ing is a perfect type of the New England 
meeting-house of a century ago. The Mari- 
etta club-women were most hospitable host- 
ana tireless in their efforts for the 
comfort and pleasure of their guests. The 
patriotic societies, notably the Colonial 
Dames, were largely represented on all the 
local committees. The addresses under the 
auspices of the Art Committee, and those 
conducted by the Village Improvement de- 
partment, were especially brilliant and help- 
ful. The social side of the meeting included 
a brilliant reception in the superb new home 
of the loeal lodge of Elks, the use of which 
was a graceful courtesy to the federation on 
the part of the members. On one of the af- 
ternoons the visitors drove about in carriages 
to the many places of historical interest in 
the neighborhood, or enjoyed a ride on the 
river, as they elected. Mrs. James R. Hopley, 
of Columbus, was elected the president of the 
federation, her nomination from the floor 
after the presentation of the regular ticket 
of the committee arousing a burst of enthu- 
siasm, that later swept her into the 
president’s chair. Mrs. Hopley is the daugh- 
ter of a college president who is a veteran of 
the civil war. She is a woman of command- 
ing presence, and possesses that excellent at- 
tribute for a presiding officer, a fine carrying 
voice. 


esses, 
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LACE COLLARS 


HARPER'S 


AND YOKES 


BAZAR 


AS GIFTS 


BY LILLIAN M. SIEGFRIED 
ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 
IMPLICITY in design and diagonally, picking up the braid in the same 
unity in the working out of manner, and so on until the entire leaf is 
it are essential points in made. The centre leaves and corners are the 
hand-made lace-work. Many Sorrento bars, running two parallel threads 


charming articles for gifts or 
for personal use may be made, 
which are useful in this holiday season, if 
one has some patience and a little skill and 
pays attention to the details. Among the 
many varieties of braids and designs con- 
siderable ingenuity may be displayed. 

The large collar shown here is made of 
Bruges braid, using No. 500 linen thread. 








RENAISSANCE STOCK-COLLAR 


This collar is particularly handsome when 
made up; and is to be used almost exclusive- 
ly with heavy broadcloth or velvet jackets. 
The stitches are the plain Russian, taking up 
a stitch in the open part of the braid exactly 
as you would to button-hole, crossing over 





RENAISSANCE 


COLLAR OR YOKE. 


from stem to tip of leaf, weaving in and out 
until the thread is completely covered. The 
veins are a single thread, which is button- 
holed—being careful to have the button-hol- 
ing run in the same direction, laid perfectly 
smooth. The entire filling should be cob- 
webs, which have been already described. 
Too much stress cannot be laid on this. 
Make all your leaves alike, flowers the same, 
buds, and filling. Many lace-makers use such 
a variety of stitches, which cheapens the work. 
The beauty of the intricate labor is lost in 
this endless variety, which is a hodgepodge, 
standing for really nothing. Take a rose 
leaf, bud, and background; the centre of the 
rose naturally is a cobweb, the leaves one 
fine stitch, after the Valenciennes school, the 
background a cobweb. Now fancy, as I saw 
to-day, the daintiest collar imaginable, each 
thread so carefully done, a piece of elaborate 
work; every leaf had a different stitch, each 
petal might have stood for a rose or a cab- 
bage, and the background was a little of 
every stitch in the calendar 
of needle-work. The poor 
soul who had exhausted 
months of patient labor 
“to have a real lace collar 
to hand down to her grand- 
children,” had succeeded 
in handing down a sam- 
pler. of stitches, but no- 
thing to show whether 
she had made a guipure, 
Valenciennes, or  point- 
lace collar. She was tri- 
umphant over the fact that 
“she could make stitches 
with the best of them.” 
So do, do, if you wish to 
put any value into your 
work, keep within the con- 


fines of a certain type, 











LACE COLLARS 





LACE 


BRAID IN FLOWER 


FORMS. 


and you certainly will be gratified with the re- 
sult. 

Beginners in lace-making make a mistake 
in attempting big designs. A tiny tie end 
or the little two-inch collars have enough 
stitches on which to do the first practising; 
for an article once started, of large design 
and handsome braids as the first outlay, is 





OF HONITON 


AND RENAISSANCE BRAIDS. 


more apt to be laid away in disgust. A 
bolero jacket, if properly made, takes two or 
three months of the most infinite care. 
Whereas, if you take as a design any of the 
little collars pictured here, you will have 
finished after a day or two of work some- 
thing dainty and pretty. You will have 
learned several stitches, and then be in a 
position to do something on a larger scale. 
Every housekeeper has bits of embroidery 
left from her white sewing. 
from ends of open - work 
embroidery are one of the 


Little bags made 


AND YOKES AS 


GIFTS 2065 
maculate, but in place as well. The most ef- 
fective work is ruined by using soiled thread, 
which is a standing reproach to the worker. 
The pretty collar here shown is designed 
for a child. It is an open-work Renaissance 
braid, easily made and wearing very well. 
No. 500 thread is used for the stitches, the 





COLLAR OF BRAID AND COBWEB STITCH. 


French twist, cobweb, and an open mesh being 
used for the outer leaves. A week’s careful 
work will give you a dainty little collar, lovely 
for either house or out-door wear. 

The cobweb stitch makes it light and 
dainty. The design is quite as good for a 
voke for a child’s frock or for a young wo- 
man; in the latter case, however, the design 





HONITON LACE COLLAR. 


would be drawn a bit larger than for the 
former. Any of these designs adapt them- 
selves to Christmas gifts. 





. é 
greatest essentials for | 
keeping your thread im- 


maculate. It is no trou- 
ble to contrive them. 
Four inches in length, by 
two to three in width, is 
sufficient. Sew the edges 
together to form a bag, 
and run a quarter of a 
yard of baby - ribbon 
through the open embroid- 
ery. The daintier and 
finer this is, of course the 
better. You should let the 
thread pass through one 
embroidered eyelet - hole. 
When the thread is in the 
bag, tie the ribbon secure- 














ly. This not only keeps 
the thread perfectly im- 


BRUGES LACE COLLAR FOR VELVET COAT. 
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A P ea for Long Skirts 

HILE radical dress reform leads wo- 

mankind nearer and nearer to the 

possession of the clothes of our fa- 
thers, let one faint voice in the land be heard in 
favor of the skirts of our mothers. According 
to modern science, the dress of women should 
be a grim demonstration of hygiene. A con- 
gress of doctors of all nations assembled in 
Rome has figured to a dot the number of 
deadly bacilli possible to be gathered to the 
square inch of a woman’s train. In Boston, 
the Board of Health has formally prescribed 
short skirts for women school-teachers. The 
warnings of science thus are unmistakable, 
and they are not lightly to be taken. 

But what of woman’s mission to be lovely ? 
Does this no longer enter into reckonings of 
the utilities of the sex? A short-skirted wo- 
man on the street, except in a deluge of rain, 
is a blow to one’s ideals. The older the wo- 
man the greater the blow. “ Verily,” says 
Carlyle, “clothes do tailorize and demoral- 
ize us.” True, indeed, concerning the abbre- 
viated, ankle-displaying skirt of the hoyden- 
ish “new” girl; truer still of the mannish 
middle-aged and old ladies who, caring not 
for the size, shape, style of their feet, caring 
not for the subtle charm of mystery which 
belonged originally to woman, reduce dress 
to a convenience of rapid transit, a grim as- 
surance of the public health, and an artless 
announcement of indifference to appearance. 

Let us be healthy, by all means. Let us to 
that end be clean and reasonable and not 
trail our garments in the streets, but—this 
is timidly put forth by an old-fashioned wo- 
man—let us not therefor. sacrifice the grace 
of our mothers’ skirts. Let us lift our skirts 
prettily where the dust under our feet com- 
pels; we will be sensible, but pray let us not 
be sensible quite to the exclusion of the poetry 
of our sex. “ Behold!” says Victor Hugo, “I 
see a star in the heavens; it is wonderful and 
bright. Yet so great is the goodness of God, 
| have at my side a deeper mystery and a 
softer radiance—woman.” That woman did 
not wear short skirts. 
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Marriage and Divorce 

HE divorce evil in the United States 

has been making lately some interesting 
developments. In New York has been discov- 
ered a divorce-mill which with the simple au- 
tomatic action of a nickel-in-the-slot machine 
has been yielding divorces without formal ref- 
erence to anything but the price paid. The 
institution accomplishing this work was 
unique in many respects, but its record is 
chiefly recommended to serious minds for the 
evidence it contains of the desperate demand 
for divoree that exists—a demand which 
countenances sin and crime in the achieve- 
ment of its end. 

Legislation has not done all it can to regu- 
late this evil, but at most it can never exer- 
cise the deterring influence which the moral 
force of the Church can administer. Re- 
cent action of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in this matter is therefore in the in- 
terest of all society. A special committee 
appointed for the purpose has drafted three 
canons dealing with matrimony and divorce 
to be submitted to the next general conference 
of that Church, which will assemble in San 
Francisco less than a year hence. These canons 
erect new barriers as a safeguard against ille- 
gal marriages and prohibit remarriage by any 
Episcopal minister of a party to a divorce 
suit, whether guilty or innocent, except in the 
instance of a “former marriage annulled by 
decree of some court of competent jurisdic- 
tion for cause existing before such former 
marriage.” Furthermore, one of the pro- 
posed canons excludes from the sacraments of 
the Church any member who marries in vio- 
lation of the ruling on divorce. 

Such law will in effect place the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in as determined opposi- 
tion to divorce as the Roman Catholic Church 
stands. There is a curious canon law of the 
latter Church bearing on marriage and indi- 
rectly on divorce not generally known, even 
to members of that church. It is that a wo- 
man, after the nuptial ceremony is performed, 
has the right to return to her own home, alone 
and apart from her husband, and remain there 











EDITORIAL COMMENT 


as in maidenhood for the space of one month, 
in order that she may for the last time re- 
flect on the step she has taken, with a view 
to reconsidering her agreement. If, during 
this time, she coneludes to retract and give 
herself to the service of God in religion, she 
is at liberty to do so, and the husband has no 
control over her. She may then take the vows 
of a religious order, and the man is free to 
marry again, his first nuptial contract being 
then, by the bride’s action and the formal 
sanction of the Church, dissolved. Writers 
of romance seem singularly to have missed a 
great opportunity which knowledge of this in- 
cident of Catholic faith and practice pro- 
vides. 
The Dollar Sign in Childhood 

“ ge *the third and fourth genera- 

tions,” upon the happiness of little 
children, is the curse of American greed for 
dollars. It was an American small boy, sick 
with typhoid fever, who, observing that he 
had one trained nurse on duty at night and 
another on duty days, that the doctor made 
two and three visits daily and that at each 
visit something new was ordered to be got, 
said to his mother—his pitifully feeble voice 
burdened with anxiety—* Mamma dear, I am 
It is 
too bad I did not take some cheaper disease.” 

Another small American boy had been hav- 
ing a birthday party. It was a splendid af- 
fair—beyond his parents’ means, as becomes 
the American notion of being good parents. 
There were candles on the cake, lots of candy, 
ice-cream “to burn” the boy himself ex- 
pressed it, and loads of presents besides. The 
small guests departed, the host was taking a 
last lingering look at the party (the cake) be- 
fore going to bed. 

“Was it a nice party, son?” his mother 
asked. He drew a breath eloquent with sat- 
isfaction, and raised his eyes to answer. In- 
stantly his expression changed. 
was the tired look he saw in 
face. 


afraid this sickness is very expensive. 


Perhaps it 
his mother’s 
At all events, his joy was gone. His 
answer was: “ An awful nice party, mamma. 
Did it cost much money?” His query laugh- 
ingly dismissed, he went up stairs. In a mo- 
ment he was bacl:, bringing a big silver dol- 
lar in each hand—two out of five his grand- 
mother had sent him for his birthday. 

“Here,” he said, extending one piece of sil- 
ver to his father and one to his mother, 
“ please take this and pay for the party.” 
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Neither of these children lives in a home 
where money is a god. Yet so does everything 
in life in the United States flaunt its price 
mark in our faces. Even the pains and plea- 
sures of childhood yield to a sense of the 
money value of things. How to live so close 
to nature—to what is true, beautiful, and 
good—that money does not intervene—that 
is a problem which the heart and soul of 
American women need to solve for the real 
enrichment of our people. 


Government Attack on Hats 
HOW-WINDOWS of countless shops are 
piled high with bird-decked hats, as if 
the vengeance of the Federal law were not 
upon this millinery. State law against the 
slaughter of birds has heretofore been in- 
operative because the defence could be com- 
monly made that the birds had been killed 
in a State permitting the act, and shipped 
into the State where found for sale. On Oc- 
tober 1, however, the Federal law incorporated 
as the Lacey bill went into effect, which pro- 
hibits inter-State commerce in slaughtered 
birds. The game wardens of the States have 
been added to the government forces for de- 
tecting violations of the law, and under the 
Federal responsibility assumed by the Lacey 
act, the Agricultural Department is co-oper- 
ating with various State game associations 
in protecting birds. In Baltimore, the other 
day, at the direction of an official of the de- 
partment, 2600 gulls were seized in one mil- 
linery-store, which constitutes the latest ad- 
dition to several cases pending in New York, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago, all part of the de- 
termined policy the government means to pur- 
sue against the killing of birds of plumage. 
To end this work of destruction but two 
courses are possible—one to stop the demand 
and the other to stop the supply. The first 
has been attempted mainly by a crusade of 
education conducted by the Audubon Society. 
The other course, more hopeful of speedy re- 
sults, the government has undertaken. State 
laws against the killing of birds are explicit, 
and in many instances may be so interpreted 
as to render the woman wearing a bird- 
trimmed hat liable to arrest—indeed, such ar- 
rests have been made in Boston. But the 
plan of the government is eminently practi- 
cal, and aims directly at dealers in birds’ 
plumage, thus accomplishing the object sought 
by closing the market in slaughtered birds 
by totally eliminating the supply. 
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* PooR GOLD-FISH! HE NEVER HAS ANY TEA, 
I'LL GIVE HIM SOME.” 























MRS. FROG. “ Au, Doctor, How Lucky I JACK-IN-THE-BOX. “Gee! I wisH THIS 
MET you! COME DOWN QUICK, MY DAUGHTER FELLOW WOULD STOP OPENING THE BOX. I’M 
ISN'T FEELING WELL.” TIRED OF JUMPING UP 80 MUCH.” 








IN JOCUND VEIN 





MR. MOUSE. “ An, sucnH 1s Love! Here I SEEM TO HAVE BEEN 
WAITING A GOOD HOUR FOR MY ANGELINA, AND YET NOT ONE MIN- 
UTE IAS ELAPSED!” 
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THE DATE 
Frienp. “How long did 
the doctor give you to live?” 
PATIENT. “I believe he 
sends out his bills on the Ist 
of January.” 


THE DOLLAR 
The dollar is a lovely thing; 
Soe smooth, and bright, and 
round. 
It has a merry, tuneful ring 
When dropped upon the 
ground. 
‘Tis fine for skipping on a 
lake, 
Or rolling down a hill, 
And when a cirele I would 
make 
I find it fills the bill. 
One fault it has, and only 
one, 
Which I, alas! must note. 
It should have holes to sew 
it on 
As buttons for my coat! 


THE OBSTACLE 

OLDHAMME. “ Young man, 
have an ideal. Have an 
ideal, I say, and hug it to 
your bosom at all times and 
places.” 

Younepocce. “She won't 
let me.” 


RELIABLY STEADY 


Mrs. Miupry. “ Mrs. Me- 
Fadden, your neighbor, Pat- 
rick O’Donnel, has applied to 
our society for work. Is he 
a steady man?” 

Mrs. McFAppen. “ Steady? 
Whist, ma’am! If he was 
any steadier he’d be dead.” 














CHORUS OF BUNNIES. “ On, AREN’T WE GLAD WE HAVE NO TAILS.” 
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CHOPS EN COCOTE 


RIM six chops and season each one with 

sy salt and pepper. Put in an earthen-ware 

cocote two table-spoonfuls of clarified but- 

ter; when hot put in the chops and cook four 
minutes on each side. 

Before cooking the chops, however, prepare the 

lima-beans. Boil one quart of freshly shelled 

















CHOPS EN COCOTE. 


beans in two quarts of salted boiling water for 
fifteen minutes, then put in colander and pour 
cold water over them. Remove the rind of one- 
half pound of bacon, cut in six slices, and par- 
boil for twenty minutes. Put one table-spoonful 
of butter in another cocote, and put in the slices 
of bacon, with one teaspoonful of finely chopped 
onion. Let brown for five minutes, add the lima- 
beans, one salt-spoonful of black pepper, and .one 
gill of hot water. Stir and cover the cocote. Let 
simmer for twenty minutes, remove from fire, and 
add one table-spoonful fresh butter. Take out 
the slices of bacon and arrange around the top of 
the cocote; lay one chop on each. Put paper 
frills around the chop bones. Sprinkle over all 


one table-spoonful of chop parsley, and send 
the cocote at once to the table. 

The same recipe may be used for fresh. pork 
ehops, which are very wholesome and imexpensive 
cooked in this way. 


FILETS DE SOLES A LA CREME. 


Have three flounders weighing not over one 
and a half nds each; lift up the skin and 
bone; make four filets out of each flounder; wash 
well in cold water, and dry with a clean towel. 
Put two quarts of water in a saucepan, one 
sliced onion, two eloves, three sprigs of 
parsley, one teaspoonful of salt, two whole 
peppers, half a gill of vinegar. Boil ten min- 
utes, then put the filets in and let them sim- 
mer six minutes only; remove the filets carefully ; 
put them on a platter on a clean towel to drain, 
and keep them warm in the oven. Meanwhile, 
have this cream sauce prepared: Put in a small 
saucepan half a table-spoonful of fresh butter and 
half a one of sifted flour; cook four minutes, 
stirring constantly. Do not let it brown. Pour 
over slowly while stirring, one-quarter of a pint 
of good broth, and add one-half pint of rich 
cream. Season with one-half teaspoonful of salt 
and one salt-spoonful of white pepper; let sim- 
mer eight minutes, then remove from the fire 
and add the following: Mix in a cup the yolks of 
two raw eggs, half a table-spoonful of fresh but- 
ter, one-half teaspoonful of lemon juice. Have 
care that the sauce does not boil any more. Mix 
well. Dress the filets on a large, warm platter as 
illustrated, lengthwise and lapping over one an- 
other. Pour the hot sauce over; add a small 
bunch of fresh parsley at each end, and also a 
few lemon slices around. This excellent sauce 
may be used for any cold fish left over or for any 
white meat. When you use the meat, it must be 
placed in the sauce only long enough to warm; 
do not let it boil. Heat for two minutes only, 
and before putting in the eggs, butter, and lemon. 














FILETS DE SOLES A LA CREME. 
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Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Cloaks. 
S that heading attrac- 


| tive? Then how 
is this? Suits and 
Cloaks made to or- 
der at one-third less 
than regular prices. 
Made of as good ma- 
terials, cut as stylishly, 
finished as carefully as 
they were at our early 
season prices — great 
values then, too. 

The why of it? To 
make room. Of course 
it’s a radical measure 
—but we must have the 
room, and your advan- 
tage is our gain in the 
end. Almost all of our 
styles and materials 
share in this reduction. 





The Catalogue, Sam- 
ples, and Reduced 
Price-List tell you all 
about them. These 


offerings and others : 
Tailor-made Suits, lined throughout, 
former price $10; reduced to $6.67. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 
Separate All-Wool Skirts, former price 
$6.50; reduced to $4.34. 
$9 Skirts reduced to $6. 
$12 Skirts reduced to $8. 
Winter Jackets, lined throughout, former 
price $7; reduced to $4 
$9 Jackets reduced to $6. 
$12 Jackets reduced to $8. 
Rainy-Day Skirts, former price $7; 
reduced to $4.67. 
$8 Rainy-Day Skirts reduced to $5.34. 
$10 Rainy-Day Skirts reduced to $6.67. 
Reduced Prices on Rainy-Day Suits, Golf 
Capes, Newmarkets, Etc. 

We are also closing out our sample suits and cloaks 
(which were made up for exhibition in our salesroom) 
at one-half of regular prices. Send for Catalogue, Bar- 
gain List, and Reduced-Price Samples ; you will get 
them by return mail. Order what you choose; your 
order will be filled promptly, ee) ou think 
not, send the garment back. We will rfeed your 
money ; it’s your good will we want most. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 














A BOOK FOR E EVERY MOTHER 


A Study of A Child 


By LOUISE E. HOGAN 
Author of ‘‘ How to Feed Children.” 





Illustrated. $2 50. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 


MINERVA.METAL 


DOLL HEADS 
Combine Durability of ney with Beauty of Bisque 
and do not brea rr fe Qeveneeye mailed free by 
A. VISCHER 0O., Dep’t R. 
1l Warren St., New York. Ask your deaier. 
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| Klatsch? 
| without the tea, and much less formal. 


QUESTIONS OF GOOD FORM 


K. M. R.—Why do you not have a Kaffee 
It is a new kind of “afternoon tea,” 
It would, 
it seems to me, exactly answer your purpose, as 
you will not invite many guests and wish to en- 
tertain them informally. Send your cards about 
one week before the entertainment, with Kaffee 
Klatsch, the date, and hour written in one cor- 
ner. The guests are expected to bring their 
work and work-bags and sit down unceremonious- 
ly for a while to sew and “ gossip.” The feature 
of the entertainment is coffee. This should be 
served in a variety of forms—iced coffee with 
whipped cream, hot black coffee, café frappé, and 
café parfait, if you wish ices. The other edibles 
should be German cakes and confections—pret- 
zels, sandwiches made of spiced bread, apple 
cake, and coffee cake, and all the ordinary cakes 
and breads peculiar to Germany. I should ad- 
vise you to ask two friends to dispense hospitali- 
ties at the coffee table, and serve iced and black 
coffee at the ends; the little dishes of cakes and 
breads, tastefully arranged, should also be on the 
table, with a vase or vases of flowers and an il- 
lumination of candle-light. If the “ coffee idea ” 
does not appeal to you as practical I should sug- 
gest a kind of musical afternoon for your en- 
tertainment. Cannot you ask a few friends who 
sing and play to help you, and perhaps hire a 
performer and invite your guests to come in- 
formally for a musical afternoon? This is a de- 
lightful way of entertaining a limited number of 
people. Where cards are not to be considered 
and a tea or reception is not to your taste and 
you do not want a contest entertainment, there 
is not much choice left. I think the Kaffee 
Klatsch the best for your purpose, and you can 
carry it out with little expense. 


Newport.—The first duty of children towards 
old people is to show them the most marked re- 
spect, and the most obvious sign of a well-bred 
child is in showing this respect. A child should 
always see that older people are made comfortable 
when they enter a room, should be alert to do any 
errands asked, and help them in any way pos- 
sible, and it is, perhaps, more the manner than 
the action that tells: for instance, as in the point 
you refer to, it is not so much consequence wheth- 
er a child on meeting an older person waits to be 
spoken to before speaking, as how he speaks. He 
should be deferential and cordial and wait for a 
response and receive it politely, but whether he 
hesitates before saying anything until the older 
person addresses him, or speaks first, does not 
make much difference. The same thing holds 
true of meetings between old and young any- 
where; it is, of course, the place of any younger 
person to wait on an older, to advance for a 
greeting or a leave-taking, but it would be the 
height of discourtesy for a young person to force 
himself on an older one or intrude; he should 


| watch for some sign that he is wanted or be cer- 


tain that he is not interrupting or intruding on 
the person he seeks and addresses. Some excep- 
tions are, naturally, allowable as between men 
and women: a man, even if he were much older, 
—— always take the initiative with a young 
girl. 
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bf 334. Child’s Bedroom Gown. [Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 42, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 
333. Long Dressing Sacque for Women. Iilus- 


TISSUE-P APER P ATTERNS trated in Harper's Basar No. 41, Vol33. Price, 


332. Child’s Bolero Frock. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 41, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 








For women’s and little girls’ garments are issued in 
sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for 





women, and in four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes 33!. Seamless Corset Cover. Illustrated in Har- 

for little girls. Only a limited number of patterns of per's Bazar No. 41, Vol. 33. Price,20 cts. 

will continue to be BO cents per costume for womens | 23% Childs Zowave Costume. Illustrated in Har~ 

‘ ) ‘ ; os , y ot 

patterns (or 25 cents each for waist and skirt), and 35 per’s Bazar No. 39, Vol. 33- Price, 35 cts. 

cents per costume for little girls’ patterns; separate 329. Women’s Evening Gown. Illustrated in Har- 

sleeve and collar patterns, 10 cents each, except where per’s Bazar No. 39, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 

otherwise specified. C hildren’s collar and sleeve pat- : . , 

terns may not be purchased separately. The follow- 328. School Frock. Illustrated in Harper's Bazar 

ing list partially represents the available designs : No. 38, Vol. 33. Price 35 cts. 

344. Child’s House Frock. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 327. New Walking Costume. Illustrated in Har- 
Bazar No. 47, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts per’s Bazar No. 38, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cents 

w. Visiti . G m a complete. Jacket purchased separately, 35 cts. 
. Woman’s sitin own. ustrated in . 
343 Harper's Baser <a 47, Vel. 39. Prien, 90 ta. | 326. Child’s Empire Coat. Illustrated in Harfer’s 


Bazar No. 37, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts 


325. Women’s Cloth Gown. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
| Bazar No. 37, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 


342. Low Girdled Frock. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 46, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 


341. Equestrian Skirt. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 324. Girl’s School Dress. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
No. 46, Vol. 33. Price, $1 00. Bazar No. 36, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

340. Studio Apron. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 323. Women’s Walking Costume. Illustrated in 
No. 45, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts Harper's Bazar No. 36, Vol. 33. Price, §0 cts. 

339- Parisian Breakfast Sacque. Illustrated in Har- N. B.—A special pattern may be obtained of any costume illus- 
per’s Bazar No. 45, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. | trated in HARPER’S BAZAR at $4 per costume for women, 

338. Convalescent’s Sacque. Sizes 32, 36, and 40 oF SS CO per erttans Ser aren. 
inches bust measure. Illustrated in Harper's Complete Catalogue sent upon application. 
Bazar No. 43, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. | 9 i 

337- Women’s Trianon Matinee.  ['lustrated in Money must accompany order, together with size 
Harper's Bazar No. 43, Vol. 33. rice, 35 cts. desired and address of sender clearly written. 

336. Child’s Blouse Dress. Illustrated in Harfer’s | Cut Paper Patterns in this Number: Nos. 345, 
Bazar No. 43, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 346, and 347, On pages 2055, 2056, 2057. 
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Rich Furs | 
Evening Wraps 








Tailor made gowns of a 
superior quality 
Exclusive models to select. 


from 


A SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR 
REMODELLING FUR GARMENTS 





8 West 33d Street 





Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 





OREGON 
WASHINGTON 
AND ALASKA 











Form the northwest section of the United 
States, with forests, 
mines and unsurpassed agricultural resources. 


pathless inexhaustible | 


The way to reach these new fields of enterprise 





is by the 
NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


Copy of the IIlustrated Catalogue of the “ Four Track Series,” 
New York Central’s books of travel and education, will be sent 
free, postpaid, to any address on receipt of a postage stamp by 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 


| was represented by a picture of a 


QUESTIONS OF GOOD FORM 


An O vp Susscriper.—The invitation you quote 
is for an afternoon reception, and a woman guest 
should certainly wear a bonnet or hat and recep- 
tion or street dress. At any kind of a daytime 
function a woman should wear a hat, no matter 
how intimate a friend she may be of the hostess. 
Only the women who are invited to receive wear 
nothing on their heads and light dresses. But an 
evening reception is a different matter, and it 
is en régle then to wear evening dress and no 
hat—at least if the reception is in a private 
house. Of course at a big, general reception, 
which is more or less public, women sometimes 
wear hats or bonnets, but it is not the rule. 


MourninG. —Cholmondeley is pronounced 
chum-li, with the accent on the first syllable, the 
“i” of the second being like ee. He was an Eng- 
lish general and poet, and the second Ear! of 
Cho!lmondeley, who died in 1783. 


An Ovp Susscriser.—Have you ever heard of 
a “rainbow booth”? I saw such a charming 
church sale where the booths were decorated on 
the rainbow plan, and I think nothing could be 
a prettier scheme for your booth. Have over the 
top cheese-cloth of all the colors of the rainbow, 
the combination gathered together in the middle 
with a big rosette of the cheese-cloth made of the 
different colors. The candy should be arranged 
on the tables with an idea to a rainbow effect. 
Different colors should be put together symmetri- 
cally, and should be placed on tissue-paper doilies 
made of a combination of the rainbow colors. 
Over the edge of the table should fall drapery of 
cheese-cloth of all the colors, and rosettes should 
catch the graceful folds. I am’sure if you carry 
out this suggestion you will be pleased, for 
queer as it may sound, I have seen it done and 
the effect was charming; of course an artistic 
hand has to drape the cheese-cloth and catch the 
folds. Unless you have dancing, cards, a candy- 
pull, or a regular dinner, it is best to have some 
kind of a contest for an entertainment for young 
people. There are all sorts of popular contests 
now, but the most successful that I have lately 
seen carried out was a “Character Evening.” 
The hostess had cut from papers and magazines 
small pictures representing something peculiar 
to each guest—for a man known to be a devotee 
of golf there was an advertisement of a new kind 
of club; a girl with notoriously beautiful hair 
lady with 
flowing locks as a result of a certain hair-re- 
storer; and another girl, known to be addicted 
to sweets, had for her emblem a picture of a box 
of chocolates. The hostess pinned all the pictures 
on the wall, gave a blank card to each guest, and 
told them all to write the name of the person 
whom they thought each picture most appropri- 
ately fitted. There were numbers on the pictures 


corresponding to those on the blanks. You can 
imagine the fun of this contest! Almost as 


popular was the one where every guest was re- 
quested in the invitation to bring a photograph 
of himself or herself taken in babyhood, and these 
were hung on the wall with numbers. The guests 
had to write on cards whom they guessed the 
photographs to represent, and a prize was award- 
ed to the most successful guesser. You will find 
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in approaching numbers of the Bazar, in other OOO0000 
answers to this department, some more sugges- 


tions for entertaining young people. 


a4? 
J. E. M. ano J. R. M.—Your kind appreciation | 
makes answering you a great pleasure; thank 
you for what you write; I am very grateful. | 
No, I should not advise a widow to wear white a a 
under any circumstances at her second wedding; 


it would be offending against all the canons of 
second - marriage etiquette, you know; but it 
would not be at all amiss for you to wear white, 
and naturally you will want to do so at your | 
wedding, and for your sister—the widow—to | 
wear light gray, which is the conventional color 
for a widow’s second-marriage gown. If you feel 
that you must both be dressed alike, both wear , 

Can’t hurt the clothes, 
and doesn’t hurt the 
hands. The top-notch of 

economical effectiveness. 
Does its work, does it well, 
the quickest and the 
easiest. There’s the safety 
of certainty about it. 


light gray; this would be much more de rigueur 





than for her to wear white. The gowns made of 
light gray chiffon or mousseline de soie would 
be very pretty, but it seems to me the best plan 
is what I suggest—white for you, gray for your | 
sister, both materials the same, and both made in | 
the same fashion; the difference of color would 
not be noticeable, but add to the attraction by 
their slight variation. What a pretty idea to 
have a Christmas-eve double wedding! Of course 
the house must be decorated in Christmas greens | 
with holly and crimson flowers, for no other color 
would be appropriate or seem natural. I should 
advise having garlands of the green festooned 
about the walls, the loops caught up with 
bunches of scarlet geraniums, and having vases | 
and bowls of scarlet flowers about the rooms, | 
with masses of holly in the fireplaces and bunched | 
on the mantels. The church will, probably, be 
dressed with Christmas greens, so that it will 
need little ornamentation besides the background 
of palms in the chancel, and at the pew posts 
bunches of holly tied with red ribbon streamers. EVE RY WOMAN 
Tall vases of searlet flowers may be on the read- 4 
ing desk and altar. The refreshment table 
should have for a centre-piece a bed of scarlet 
roses. with bunches of holly at the corners; the | = 
candles and all the lights should be shaded with Marvel Whirling Spray 
red shades, and there should be no other color 
but green and red in evidence. At a lovely New 
York Christmas wedding last winter the bride 
and bridemaids carried bunches of red roses, to 
be in keeping with the decorations, and all the 
small cakes had red icing; the jelly moulds | 
and salads were decorated with red — cut - out 

beets and cochineal coloring—and the we Nn MARVEL CO., Room 4, Times Building, New York 
ment table generally carried out the same idea. 
A wedding menu cannot be varied much from the 
conventional order; here is a seasonable list for 
an evening entertainment: ; 


Chicken consommé. 
Lobster Newburg; brown-bread sandwiches. a 
Pastry cases with chicken and mushroom filling; *e 
individual salads made with a scooped-out bb 9 
apple filled with celery dressed with Pru Vi ae 
mayonnaise; finger-rolls; olives; 


9 
cheese-pastry sticks. Wh 
Wine jelly; ice-cream; small cakes and bride- eres your 
cake. 4 li 





















is interested and should know about 
the wonderful 





The new Syringe. The best, 
safest, and most convenient. 
If your druggist cannot supply the 
MARVEL, accept no other, but write us for Illustrated 
Book, semt free—sealed. It gives prices by mail, par- 
ticulars and directions invaluable to ladies. 

















Candies; coffee. | 


Any punch or wine may be served, but I | 
should not advise you to attempt innovations on | 
a conventional menu; it is not good form for a 
wedding entertainment. 
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ACBETH’S “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys are carefully made 
of clear tough glass; they fit, 
and get the utmost light from 
the lamp, and they last until 
some accident breaks them. 
“Pearl top” and “pearl 
glass” are trade-marks. Look 
out for them and you needn’t 
be an expert. 


Our “Index” describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Maczetn, Pittsburgh, Pa 





If You Wish to Really Enjoy Winter 
and Evade its Hardships, go to 


‘DELIGHTFUL CALIFORNIA 


Travelling via the Luxurious 


“SUNSET LIMITED” 





The only solid train between the Mississippi River and 
San Francisco. Ladies’ Parlor and Compartment Car, with 
Ladies’ Maid, Library and Writing Room, Barber, Bath, and 
Café. Mealsalacarte. Special through trains consisting of 
Sleeping and Dining Cars leave New York every Saturday, 
Tuesday, and Thursday, to connect directly with the “ Sunset 
Limited ” at New Orleans. 

For full information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps, and 
time-tables, also lowest rates, sleeping-car tickets, and bag- 
gage checked, apply to Southern Pacific Co., 349 Broadw ay, 
or No. 1 Battery Place (Washington Building), N. Y. City. 





A New and Revised Illustrated Edition” 





| and the Twentieth-Century Baby ” 


MANNERS ayo SOCIAL USAGES. 


By Mrs. JOHN SHERWOOD 


No book of etiquette ever attained so great a popularity as 
“ Manners and Social Usages.” Itis a recognized author- 
ity. The revised edition has been in part re- 
written, and contains several entirely 
new chapters on subjects of 
current import 
ance. 


IMustrated, $1 25 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, Franklin Sq., : 





NV. Y. 
FOLKS reduced 15 pounds a month. Safe ana 
Sure. Send 4 cents for sample box, ete 
HALL CHEMICAL CO., Dept. 168. 


St. Louis, 





COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 (245.20 eaten’, 


“MOTHERS” 
will find 
“MES. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
THE BEST REMEDY 
to use for their children 
DURING THE TEETHING PERIOD 








SYRUP” 
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BAZAR 


COMMENTS ON THE “BAZAR” 


Mrs. MARGARET HAMILTON WELCH is editing a 
department entitled “ News of Women’s Clubs,” 
in Harper’s Bazar. The Bazar has been chosen 
as the official organ of Sorosis, the oldest and 
best known of American women’s clubs, and the 
monthly meetings of “the mother of clubs” will 
be covered at length. But all the clubs in the 
country are being looked after, and to all inter- 
ested the department is of much value. The 
methods and plans of the various organizations 
are so varied and so well worked out as to aston- 
ish the masculine mind. Under the new editor, 
who took charge of the Bazar about a year 
ago, it has shown much enterprise, evidenced not 
only in the new form, but in the way it has 
branched out. A series of articles on voice cul- 
ture by the noted teacher, Madame Marchesi, is 
now running in the Bazar and attracting much 
attention.— The Chronicle, Binghamton, New 
York. 


The current number of Harper’s Bazar con- 
tains another of the amusing “ Wouldbegoods ” 
stories, entitled “ The Tower of Mystery.” Any 
person who has ever had experience with a fam- 
ily of lively, inventive children will realize the 
truth of these descriptions of child life. The 
fashion articles are full and interesting, and 
there are many other good things in this number. 
—The American, Waterbury, Connecticut. 


Everybody knows that Harper’s Bazar has 
now adopted a magazine form, and in its new 
shape it has been found to be only the more at- 
tractive. For the coming year many notable con- 
tributions have been secured, giving the BAZAR 
additional value.. “Self-Help for Nervous Wo- 
men” is the title of an article by Dr. John K. 
Mitchell; Marianna Wheeler’s “ Medical Science 
will interest 
all mothers; “ Kindergarten-Work at Home,” by 
Rosemary Baum, cannot but help in the educa- 
tion of our little ones. To sueceed Mary E. Wil- 
kins’s “ Flower Pieces,” that lady will contribute 
“ Tree Pieces.”” The coming serial is to be “ The 
House of De Mailly,” by Margaret Horton Potter. 
“The Apartment Beautiful,” which will consist 
of a series of six papers, by Lillie Hamilton 
French, is to treat of the furnishing of flats, ete. 
The Bazar’s “Great Fashion Features” will be 
directed by A. T. Ashmore. The illustrations are 
to be furnished by Ethel Rose, Guy Rose, A. M. 
Cooper, and Caroline Love Goodwin. Among the 
graver topics which are to be found in the forth- 
coming numbers of the Bazar will be “* Studies of 
Great Women,” by Margaret Deland. Other con- 
tributors are William Dean Howells, Margaret 
E. Sangster, Harriet Prescott Spofford, Mrs. Bur- 
ton Harrison, Mrs. Burnett, Alice Brown, Henry 
James, and Frank R. Stockton. The illustra- 
tions of the Bazar will be the work of such 
artists as Christy, Hutt, Loeb, Herter, Keller, 
Sterner, Smedley, Birch, and Tobin.—The 


New 
York Times Saturday Review, New York. 


I am delighted with the Bazar in the new 
form.—E. F. R., Springfield, Ohio. 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


Easy to Make—Easy to Digest and of Exquisite Flavor. 


Strengthening, Refreshing and most Economical in use. 
Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time, 

















Golf 


"Eten (an Official Organ of the 
United States Golf Association) 
will be sent one year, with a copy of 
HARPER S OFFICIAL GOLF 
GUIDE, for TWO dollars. 
[ The 
$2 00 a year, or 25 cents a, Number. 
GOLF GUIDE costs $1 00.] 


Subscription Price of GOLF is 


The 


For a Specimen Copy of GOLF, 
write to GOLF, Harper & Brothers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 
HARPER’ S OFFICAL GOLF 
GUIDE is a book of three hundred 
pages, containing the names of more than 
one thousand Golf Clubs, each fully de- 
scribed, how to get there, names of officers, 


dues, éle., ete. 











TYOME| 


Why You Should Use 
No Other 
for Toilet Purposes. 


The skin of a healthy person should be so 
fine and delicate that a hundred layers of it 
would not equal in thickness one sheet of 
writing paper, the millions of little pores 
found in the same throwing off all impurities 
deposited by the blood. 

When these pores become burned by alkali 
or clogged by the fats, grease and oil heretofore 
used in the manufacture of all soaps, the skin 
becomes thickened, dry, and rough. Black- 
heads, Pimples, and Humors appear, and a 
greasy muddy complexion follows. 


HYOME!I SOAP 


Is the ONLY Soap Which Does Not Contain 
These Ingredients. 





Made from the fresh green leaves 
of the Tasmanian Blue Gum Tree. 


Nature’s Own Skin Purifier. 


It cleanses the pores thoroughly, softens the 
tissues, acts as a tonic, and restores the skin to 
its natural health and beauty. 

No man, woman, or child can afford to use 
anything but HYOME! S@apP for the skin. 

Price 25c. Sample cake, sc. 
THE R. T. BOOTH CO., Ellis St., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Sold by all druggists 























Gold Medal, Paris Universal 


Exposition, 1900. 














UT! 


TOILET POWDER—- CEI. FAY, inventor 
9. Rue deia Paix. Paris.— Caution. None Genuine bat those b cring the word “FRANCE” and the signatare CH. FAY | 






SPECIAL, 
HYGIENIC, ADHERENT & INVISIBLE 
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The Next Harper’s Bazar 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS NUMBER .-.. OUT DECEMBER 15 





Next week’s HARPER’S BAZAR will be the Special Christmas Number. It is not too 
much to add that it will also be the best number of HARPER’S BAZAR ever published. 
The most famous writers of two continents, and the best artists in the magazine world, have 
combined to make it a publication worthy of tts enthusiastic and rapidly growing following 
of women. It will have a special illuminated cover and will contain 112 pages. Space permits 
mention of but a few of the features scheduled for this number. 











NEW YORK’S CHRISTMAS ATMOSPHERE................... John J. a’Becket 
Illustrated by W. L. GLACKENS. 


A paper so full of the holiday spirit, and of the buoyant atmosphere of Gotham’s Yuletide, 
that it will appeal to every lover of the big city and to those who are yet strangers. 


Be Se I, oak cc cc ch desi secctncncesdbesosecteress Bruno S. Huhn 
With illustrations by ALBERT HERTER. 
A charming carol, to be sung in Grace Chapel and St. Anne’s Church this year, and sure 
to find an echo in the hearts of music-lovers everywhere, 
ee es ID. si nis nd in c:k'n tn ne enbots sunnenesedebesod dines Henry James 
Illustrated by ALBERT HERTER. 
One of the most exquisite short stories yet written by this master of the art of story-writing. 


THE SONG OF THE SHEPHERDS ...............: cc sccccccccces Edwin Markham 
Illustrated by GEORGE F. KERR. 
An exquisite poem by the author of “ The Man with the Hoe.” 


MY INTERPRETATION OF L’AIGLON AND HAMLET....... Sarah Bernhardt 
A remarkable contribution in which the greatest living actress writes for the first time 
of her difficulties in connection with the two great characters she is now impersonating. 
Madame Bernhardt’s article is illustrated with a hitherto unpublished photograph. 
HOME-MADE CHRISTMAS GIFTS ........... sesseeeeeeeeees- Carolyn Shipman 
Illustrated with numerous photographs. 
An eminently helpful and practical article for the woman who will make gifts. 


WE ED. pcos cccnccses Seb -Soseesorcccewetoce-evecoees A. T. Ashmore 
With numerous illustrations by ETHEL ROSE, GUY ROSE, and A. M. COOPER. 
Sixteen pages of fashions, giving the latest and most authentic information received from 
the great fashion centres the world over. 
THE CHRISTMAS, DINNER. .............cccccccccccccceeeercccecerreeerees Maria Blay 
Illustrated with many photographs. 
One of Madame Blay’s splendid menus, compiled especially for this number of the BAZAR, 
and including recipes never before published. 
CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS....... .................-...-Lillie Hamilton French 
Illustrated with photographs. 
No one writes of household matters with more authority than Miss French. Her present 
article will be very helpful to housewives intent on beautifying their homes for the holidays. 


HEROINES OF NINETEENTH-CENTURY FICTION. XVIII. 
William Dean Howells 
W ith two illustrations by ARTHUR I. KELLER. 


Another instalment of Mr. Howells’s delightful series, devoted principally to a study of the 
character of Jane Eyre. 


In addition, much space will be given to Editorial matter, Humorous pages, Cut Paper Patterns, 
Household Questions, Questions of Good Form, Answers to Mothers, and other departments of prac- 
tical interest—all of which have won so many thousands of friends for this periodical. 


The Price will be, as usual, Ten Cents 


Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York 
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To Readers of Harper’s Bazar 


Old and new friends of HARPER’S BAZAR will be glad to know 
of the growing popularity of their favorite magazine. It is now uni- 
versally conceded to be the best periodical published for women, and 
women everywhere are giving to it the most stanch and loyal support. 

We wish your friends to know it and to like it. If you will send 
us on the following blank the names of some of them, we shall be 
glad to send them sample copies and interesting facts concerning the 
New BAZAR. We thank you sincerely for the interest which may 
prompt your co-operation. 

Very truly yours, 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 
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Aunt Dinan.—Your idea of having an old- 
fashioned quilting-party for your bridemaids and 
ushers as a first-year wedding anniversary is 
original and charming! Carry it out by all 
means, especially as you have the quilting- 
frames. As the entertainment is to be alto- 
gether an old-time affair word the invitations 
as follows—those to the bridemaids, who are to 
come early in the afternoon, reading: 


To Mistress Mary Brown, greeting. You are 
earnestly requested to attend a quilting-party 
of ye olden time on Wednesday, November ye 
twenty-first, in honor of ye first anniversary of 
ye wedding of Mr. and Mrs. John Wilson, 
at. ye home of ye married couple. Ye hostess 
begs you will come at three o’clock, long enough 
before sundown to help in ye quilting of ye 
counterpane, and that you will remain to par- 
take of a hearty supper afterwards and make 
merry with ye lads. 


To the ushers, who are to be invited to come 
only for the supper and evening, word the invi- 
tations: 


To Mister Charles Smith, greeting. You are 
earnestly requested to attend a quilting-party 
of ye olden time on Wednesday, November ye 
twenty-first, in honor of ye first anniversary of 
ye wedding of Mr. and Mrs. John Wilson, at ye 
home of ye married couple. Ye hostess begs you 
will come at seven o’clock, after sundown, to par- 
take of a hearty supper, after ye quilting, and 
make merry with ye lassies. 


If you and your husband wish to dress in 
paper—the article peculiar to the first anni- 
versary—a charming costume could be made for 
you of tissue-paper skirts and bodice; little white 
apron and sun-bonnet. Your husband could wear 
paper overalls and big paper hat. The supper 
table decorations must be all of paper. A crin- 
kled tissue-paper centre-piece with small crinkled 
tissue-paper doilies under the little dishes will 
be appropriate. The floral centre-piece should be 
made of paper flowers—old-fashioned sun-flow- 
ers, or daisies, or pinks. The place-cards should 
be paper dolls—men and maidens in old-fashioned 
tissue-paper costumes, each with a blank card 
with the date of the wedding and anniversary 
and name of the guest written on it. The favors 
should be paper lamp and candle screens, made of 
tissue-paper flowers for the girls, and shaving- 
pads with old-fashioned designs painted on the 
outside for the men. 

For table decorations have two scooped - out 
half-pumpkins filled with rosy apples and nuts 
and raisins on either side of the centre-piece, and 
at intervals on the table little dishes of home- 
made molasses-candy, peppermints, and cara- 
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mels ; 
may also be on the table, and tall pitchers of 


home-made sponge-cake and sandwiches 
cider and milk; the light should come from 
eandles in old-fashioned brass candlesticks, and 
the table should look “ loaded ”"—after the fash- 
ion of olden times. 

As you want a simple menu you might have 
what you suggest with a few alterations. Cold 
turkey, with cranberry sauce and celery salad, I 
should advise, with hot “biscuits,” and for a 
second course the sliced ham with baked beans 
and sandwiches. The dessert could be some home- 
made preserves or cup-custard with doughnuts. 
Milk and cider are sufficient for beverages. After 
supper, besides the games you suggest, have a 
spelling-bee, with prizes for the best spellers on 
each side, and an apple-paring contest and “ bob- 
bing” for apples. Have corn-popping and be sure 
to mix melted butter and salt with the hot popped 
corn. A chestnut contest would be fun, where a 
prize is given to the person who tells for a story 
the worst “ chestnut,” each striving to outdo the 


others. A Virginia reel, as you say, should end 
the evening’s festivities. Thank you for your 
gratitude. 


A ConsTANT READER.—It depends altogether on 
the intimacy between the bride and the person 
who congratulates her, and the sex, whether a 
kiss is permissible; no, a mere acquaintance is 
not expected to kiss her, or even a friend. It is 
usually only her very dearest and nearest who 
feel that they have a right to that privilege, and 
while it might have been the custom of past times 
for the ushers to kiss the bride, it is so no longer. 
A man would have to be a near relative or old 
enough to be her father, and a very good friend, 
indeed, to feel justified in kissing her at the 
wedding. Acquaintances and friends and almost 
all the men who come to the reception shake 
hands with the bride and groom, and make some 
pleasant little congratulatory speech such as, 
“You ought to be two very happy people, you 
seem to have everything to make you so,” or a 
more formal greeting would be “ You know you 
have my very warmest and. best wishes for hap- 
piness.” After shaking hands with the married 
couple it is customary for all the guests to shake 
hands with the bride’s parents, who stand to re- 
ceive near them, and, as in the first instance, 
some fitting little sentence should be made; it is 
better not to plan anything; something happy is 
certain to suggest itself on the spur of the mo- 
ment, but the usual thing is “ Your daughter 
seems to be assured of a very happy future,” or 
“ I know how sincerely I wish your daughter hap- 
piness.” But these remarks should suggest them- 
selves; my advice would be to wait until the oe- 
casion to see what seems the most graceful thing 
to say. 
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NAPOLEON 


The Last Phase 





By 
LORD ROSEBERY 


HIS is a scholarly and sympathetic study 
ndeiimabiei of Napoleon by one of the foremost 
men of our times, at once an earnest student 
and a distinguished and liberal statesman. Lord Rosebery has devoted his work to 
an illuminating and definitive exposition of Napoleon as the man, and relates in a 
lucid, entertaining manner the peculiar phases of the exile’s life at St. Helena, where, 
surrounded by a few devoted but strangely morbid and hysterical friends, he bore 
his grave burden with imperial dignity. 
In the course of his “ study,” Lord Rosebery evinces a sense of fairness which 
adds greatly to the weight and to the charm of his narrative. His book is a valu- 
able addition to Napoleonic literature. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 00 











NAPOLEON 









EMPRESS. 


(Elizabeth of Austria) 


O romance ever written is more fascinat- 

ing than this tragic life story of the mar- 

ELIZABETH tyred Empress of Austria as told by one of 

the ladies of her court. It gives to the world 

for the first time the actual facts concerning the death of the unfortunate Crown 

Prince Rudolph, and gives a marvellously intimate account of the events leading up 

to that tragedy. The author of this book was for years the intimate friend and con- 
stant companion of the Empress, and her narrative bears the stamp of truth. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 
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FjOLIDAY EDITIONS ss  AMOUS BROOKS 


The thirty-two full- 
page pictures in 
this edition have 
been made from 
photographs of the 
Doone country, taken for this especial purpose by Clifton Johnson, who has also written 
an introduction. The volumealso includes Blackmore’s introduction, written for Harper 
& Brothers, and a photogravure portrait of the author. In Box. $2 00 























Lorna Doone. By R.D. BLACKMORE 








In view of the in- 
variable demand 
for “ Ben-Hur” as 
a holiday gift, the 
two-volume Gar- 
field Edition of this wonderful book has been put into a new and sumptuous bind- 
ing for this year’s holiday sale. The volumes are bound in white T cloth, with an 
elaborate ornamental design in purple, silver, and gold. With many marginal illus- 
trations by William Martin Johnson. 2 Vols. in Box. $6 00 


The Cloister and The Hearth 


By CHARLES READE 





Ben-Hur. By LEW. WALLACE 



















A sumptuous new 
edition of what is 
now conceded to 
be one of the great- 
est English novels. 
It is profusely il- 
lustrated with mar- 
ginal drawings by William Martin Johnson, and is bound in rich red and gold, with 


ornamental designs. In Box. $4 00 


This new edition of 
Goldsmith’s fa- 
mous comedy is a 
remarkable exam- 
ple of the most per- 
fect bookmaking 
at a_ reasonable 
price. It is profusely illustrated by Edwin A. Abbey’s delightful drawings, and 


the olive-green cover is richly decorated in gold. No more charming edition of a 
classic has appeared in years. $1 50 


















She Stoops to Conquer 


By OLIVER GOLDSMITH 








Mrs. Greene’s de- 
lightful story has 
attained such pop- 
ularity that the 
publishers have 
felt warranted in 
bringing out this 
new holiday edition. Its illustrations are from photographs by Clifton Johnson, 
made under the author’s direction among the scenes described. It is charmingly 
bound, and forms an ideal holiday gift. In Box. $2 00 
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Vesty of the Basins 


By Mrs. S. P. McL. GREENE. 
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Babs the Impossible 


By SARAH GRAND, «the Het Twins” 


This is by far the best story that Madame Grand has done 
since “ The Heavenly Twins.” “ Babs”—otherwise Miss Lor. 
raine Kingconstance—the heroine, is as original and charm- 
ing a young person as Angelica, and there is a freedom from 
conventionality about the story that makes it delightfully 
easy reading. 

IIlustrated by A. 1. Keller, $1 50 


The Mantle of Elijah 


By I. ZANGWILL, «4 tnect. 


The story is by far the greatest of Mr. Zangwill’s works. It 
does not deal with the Hebraic character, but presents a 
strong and beautiful picture of English social and political 
life of to-day. Mr. Zangwill’s style is replete with vigor. 
The narrative is rich in dramatic climaxes, and will be staged 
later. 








Illustrated by Louis Loeb, $1 50 


A Bicycle of Cathay 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON, «the Great Stone of Sardis” 


A bright and amusing romance in Mr. Stockton’s best 
vein. It details the amusing adventures of a young school- 








master on a summer tour awheel. It is the most amusing 
thing that he has done since “ The Casting Away of Mrs. 
Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine.” 


Illustrated by Orson Lowell, $1 50 
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Recent Wit and Humor 





The Idiot at Home 


FOUR EDITIONS UP TO NOV. 1 
By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


In this amusing tale Mr. Bangs introduces us to the home life of “The 
Idiot” of “ Coffee and Repartee.’’ Although published only afew weeks 
since, it has up to date gone through four large editions, and bids fair 
to rival ‘‘ The House-Boat on the Styx’’ in popularity. 


Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25 





Mother Goose for Grown-Ups 
By GUY WETMORE CARRYL 


Mr. Carry] is one of the cleverest of our American writers of vers de société. His humor is of 
the same sort that W.S. Gilbert gives us in his “ Bab Ballads.” The verses included in this 
collection are perhaps his best work, 


Large 8vo. Illustrated by Peter Newell and Gustave 
Verbeek. $1 50 





Fables for the Frivolous 
By GUY WETMORE CARRYL 


No brighter book of parodies in verse has appeared in years than “Fables for the Frivolous.” 
Any one who in childhood struggled with the fables of La Fontaine is certain to delight in 
these latter-day imitations, published with apologies to the great Frenchman. 


Large 8vo. Illustrated by Peter Newell. $1 50 





Peter Newell’s 
Pictures and Rhymes 


Mr. Newell is nothing if not original. He is a humorist who appeals to young and old alike, 
This little volume contains many of his most delightful drawings, with verses which he him- 
self has written to accompany them. 


Oblong 4to. $1 25 
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Two Illustrated Books for Children 


The ROGGIE | 
These are the stories 
‘eu REGG | E of Roggie and Reggie, 


the brothers of Ara- 


S T O R | E S bella and Araminta, 


whose doings the au- 
By GERTRUDE SMITH 


Author of “ The Arabella jj ork. The 
and Araminta Stories 7 an eal 1er W or . 1ey 





thor has chronicled in 








are told in a simple 
and amusing fashion, which is certain to appeal to the younger chil- 
dren, while the many full-page illustrations in colors add greatly to 
the value of the book as a holiday gift. The book is printed in 
large, readable type on heavy paper, and is strongly bound in orna- 
mental cloth covers. 


With 16 Full-Page Colored Pictures. Square 8vo, $1 50 





This is a tate of the sot | The ROAD to 


that leads captive the 


fancy of a child, and is N OW H E R E 


very willingly read aloud 


by the grown-up mem- By 


bers of the family. It is LIVINGSTON B. MORSE 


full of humor of the kind 








that has made “ Alice in 
Wonderland ” the perfect delight of so many young and older people. 
Little Jack wanders on “The Road to Nowhere,” and meets with 
numerous funny adventures. The illustrations scattered throughout 
the text are all in red and black, the type is large and clear, and the 
book is bound in a specially designed ornamental cover. 


With Illustrations in Color by Edna Morse. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50 
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Some Hssays és Other Important Books 





A BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY GIFT 


WOMEN OF THE BIBLE 


A SERIES OF ESSAYS BY 


HENRY VAN DYKE 
Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT 
Bishop JOHN F.. HURST 


Cardinal GIBBONS 
Bishop POTTER 
Dr. EDW ARD B. COE 


Dr. NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS Dr.W.H. P. FAUNCE 


Professor R.G. MOULTON 
Bishop DOANE 


Illustrated by F.V. DU MOND, W. P. 


8vo. Richly Ornamented Binding in 


Gilt Top. Price 


Rev. FOHN CHADWICK 
Rabbi GOTTHEIL 


SNY DER,and GEORGE TOBIN 


Purple and Gold or Green and Gold, 
$2 00. In Box. 





LUCID INTERVALS 


By E. S. MARTIN. A collection 
of humorously philosophical essays 
written in Mr. Martin’s graceful style 
and delightfully illustrated by Miss 
Stilwell and F. D. Steele. $1 50. 


CONVERSATIONS 
WITH PRINCE BISMARCK 


By HEINRICH VON POSCHINGER. 
A series of intensely interesting talks 
with the great Chancellor. Introduc- 
tion by Sidney Whitman. $1 50. 


THRILLING DAYS IN ARMY LIFE 


By General GEORGE A. FORSYTH. 
Stirring accounts of actual experiences 
during the Civil War and on the frontier 
by one of the most picturesque and 
famous fighters in our army. II 
lustrated. $1 50. 


HYPNOTISM IN MENTAL AND 
MORAL CULTURE 
By JOHN DUNCAN QUACKENBOS. 
A discussion of the curative and 
reformatory powers of hypnotism by 
a well-known New York physician. 
$I 25. 





THE PAGEANTRY OF LIFE 


By CHARLES WHIBLEY. A volume 
of papers on many of the famous 
dandies of history. Mr. Whibley is a 
well-known critic and writes in a 


delightfully finished style. $1 50. 


THE STORY OF 
19th-CENTURY SCIENCE 


By HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS. A 
study of the scientific advancement 
of the century which is fascinating 
asaromance. Fully illustrated. $2 50. 


THE RIDDLE OF THE UNIVERSE 


By ERNST  HAECKEL. Prof. 
Haeckel ranks as a scientist with 
Tyndall and Huxley. This volume 
touches upon Science and Religion, 
Evolution, the Immortality of the 
Soul, etc. $1 50. 


PHARAOHS, FELLAHS AND 
EXPLORERS 


By AMELIA B. EDWARDS. A new 
edition of this charming work by one 
of the most delightful and at the same 
time authoritative writers on the 
Orient. Illustrated. $2 50. 
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